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THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


[he circulation of the Sarurnvay Review has increased so 
largely as to render it impossible to carry on the publication 
any longer on the premises of Messrs. Joun W. Parker anv 
Sox. Those gentlemen, to whom the best thanks of the Proprietors 
are due for their exertions in promoting the interests of the Revirw, 
have now discontinued their connexion with it; and a new Office 
has been established at No. 39, Southampton-street, Strand, to 
which the Proprietors request that all Advertisements and Com- 
munications may henceforth be addressed. ‘ts 

As many applications have been made for the entire series of 
the Review from its commencement, it may be convenient to state 
that the Numbers of which the impression is exhausted will be 
shortly reprinted. A few bound copies of Volumes I. and ITI. 
will also be prepared ; and it is requested that persons desirous 
of obtaining them will intimate their wish without delay to the 
Publisher, at the new Office. ; 


CHINA. 


state of affairs in China is such that no news is 
emphatically bad news. Mail after mail arrives with 

the same monotonous story of “nothing done.” The hot 
season is already setting in, and it is notorious to all persons 
aoquainted with the climate that nothing can now be even 
d before October. We have no desire to go back to 
worn-out question of the original ground of quarrel, but 

we are entitled to ask the friends and admirers ef Sir Joun 
Bowaine what they now think of his prudence and foresight. 
Weare willing to assume that the whole ease on the part of 
the Government was completely made out—that there were 
to be avenged, treaties to be enforced, and that the 

time had arrived when terms were to be exacted—but we 
must still ask what is to be thought of a policy which has 
exposed us to the humiliation of advancing demands which we 
Were unprepared to enforce? In the recent debates we were 
told, again and again, that the insult cast on our flag might 
be small, but that the intended offence was great. We were 
Agotured, with all the arts of rhetorical patriotism, on the 
, Paramount necessity of maintaining the prestige of England 
f&h instantaneous vindication of her outraged honour. 
was the excuse alleged for the question at issue between 

Sir Joun Bownine and Dicenitialeate Yeu not having been 
_ to the Government at home. The matter, we were 
, Could not wait. With barbarous nations, to be prompt 
and decisive is half the battle. Our European ideas were 
inapplicable to Canton. What was wanting was just 

& Small but speedy display of vigour, a few bomb- 
ig at moderate intervals, and all would be quietly 
tied. Such was the line of argument with which 
‘all persons who ventured to doubt the city of Sir 
were summarily disposed of. If, however, it 


such vital importance that the quarrel should ‘be 
lought out at the for action was so press- 
ing that there ‘wis no time to write home for instructions— 
We must at least remark that the Bowrtne policy hardly 
seems to have accomplished the desired end. The success of 

} aaiecele of Canton in baffling our power for twelve months 
, Wil probably neither tend to diminish their arrogance nor 
_ 10 increase the prestige of the English name. [If it be said 
We are sure to prevail in the end, we of course admit 
but deny its relevancy. If we can afford to 
"WEE wyeatbefore establishing our military superiority, per- 
it migité have been for Sir to have 

Aeld his hamw@last November for three months, till he had re- 
ceived the isite force and instructions from home. It is 
_Rndeniable that our situation is much worse now than it was 
‘Wore the unfortunate and abortive attempts of last winter 
coerce the Governor of Canton, If “a great nation cannes 


afford to have little wars,” still less can such a country as 
England afford to be baffled by such a people as the Chinese. 
Assuming that we had just cause of offence, the commonest 
prudence required that our demands should be made in a 
manner and with a force which should compel immediate 
respect. Instead of that, we have been engaged for six 
months in a petty brawl in which we have by no means 
had the best of it. Our factories have been burnt, our mer- 
chants expelled, and our navy driven out of the river ; and 
the population of Canton, instead of fearing and respecting 
us, are no doubt cherishing a foolish exultation over our 
disasters and defeat. ' 

Assuredly, Sir J. Bowrina has taken a singular method 
of re-establishing the prestige of England. But for his in- 
ordinate self-conceit, the whole question would at first have 
been remitted to the consideration of the Home Govern- 
ment, whose duty it would then have been to determine on 
the course to be adopted, and to take care that the means 
were at hand to carry it into effect. As matters stand, how- 
ever, we find ourselves compromised and disgraced by a 
futile attempt, and we shall now have to fight, not so much 
to enforce any particular claim as to wipe out the recollection 
of our discomfiture. For this we have to thank the igno- 
rance and vanity of Sir J. Bowrinc, whose conduct Ministers 
have undertaken to justify. We should like to know 
whether, at the commencement of this affair, Lord Pat- 
mersTon had any idea that we were embarked in a quarrel 
in which the Chinese would succeed in keeping us at 
for a year? If, as we believe, the Government i 
that the whole matter was to be disposed of in a few days, 
we wonder what they now think of the accuracy of Sir J. 
Bownrne’s information and the soundness of his judgment, 
when he assured them that it would be the easiest thing in 
the world to effect his entry into Canton. 

As showing the state of feeling created on the spot by the 
present posture of affairs, we copy the following passage from 
a clever letter addressed to the Times by a correspondent :— 
“ All the way from this northward to our furthest port, it 
appears to be the general impression among those best qualified 
by experience to judge, that the delay in the Apmrrat’s 
operations against Canton, caused by the perhaps very proper 
resolution to await the arrival of reinforcements, is creating 
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; immense mischief in the interior, and giving warranty for 
the report industriously circulated by the Cantonese that we 
have been defeated and driven away from the city of Rams.” 
We know that many persons, imperfectly acquainted with 
the internal condition of China, have built great hopes upon 
the great revolutionary movement which is going on in 
the heart of the Empire. It is assumed that the rebels 
will necessarily take our side against the Imperial Govern- 
—— ment. Upon this point the remarks of the Times's corre- 
spondent are instructive, and seem to us just :— 
I do not know that the gravity of this intelligence from a quarter where 
ADE. hitherto ‘the North abd! South have wrdaghs in our 
favour by supporting the prestige of our famo and fortune is much compen- 
| are also come to hand, of t and importent 
| is not pers to 
. t not. or urposes of our 
| ch has already us 
is eapable ing to i 
| keeping China to the Chinese government. At the taking of Nabkin his 
mo children, and all his house, were massacred by the lasts, who 
are now reigning there in the stead of his master, and the decapitation of 
somé 70,000 “rebels” by his order, at Canton, attests the sincerity of his 
avowed love of vengeance. Yet their euviving brethren in arms and him- 
self are now ed in the common cause of “Canton for the Cantonese,” 
and the Yolice Dragon of the “ White Emperor ” floats from the masthead 
a of every war junk in the combined fleets on the waters of the “Pearl.” It 
oe is but a transfer of allegiance from a “red” to a “white” Emperor which 
these have made. It will be but the converse transfer which those will make 
when Tai Ping’s conquest hove rolled the Gules 
Heaven it atested by the people's Gage’ and analed by 
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Tt is but too plain that the policy of Sir J. Bowrrna has 
succeeded in uniting against us both the belligerent parties 
-in China, They hate each other heartily enough, but they 
detest the foreigner more. As regards our future prospects, 
it may he well to remember that YEH is reputed to have put 
to death 70,000 persons without making any serious impres- 
sion on the rebellion. We do not know how many pig-tails 
the 7imes will demand at the hands of General ASHBURNHAM, 
but it is clear that the Chinese are an obstinate people, who 
take a good deal of killing. The question to be solved may, 
perhaps, be stated in a rule-of-three form :—As 70,000 
persons killed are to an unsuppressed rebellion, so is the 
number to be killed by the English to the subjugation of the 
rebels plus the Government of China. We must leave persons 
more skilled than ourselves in butchers’ bills to work out the 
calculation, the result of which must be eminently satis- 
factory to Bishop Samra and his friends at Exeter Hall. 

One thing is very clear—that the folly of our agents 
in China has got us into an ugly scrape, out of which 
we shall have to extricate ourselves as best we may. 
What we are to do to retrieve our reputation, or what 
we are to fight for when we have got our troops and 
our gun-boats into the Canton waters, we cannot dis- 
cover that any one exactly knows. The only information 
we have been able to gather on the subject is from the 
Ministerial organ, which tells us that we are at war, 
not with the Chinese empire, but “with the institutions of 

. China,” and further, that “the anger of Europe is excited 
. by the bigotry and seclusion which form the traditional policy 
of the country.” In what chapter of the law of the nations 
_it is laid down that bigotry and seclusion constitute a casus 
belli, we have yet to learn. Such language as this is only 
one specimen among many of the filibustering morality 
which, through the medium of the press, is becoming too 
poreler in this country, Pious persons talk calmly of 
_ bombarding a city on the ground of the “bigotry and seclu- 
. sion” of its inhabitants, when they would be shocked at the 
_ notion of burning a man’s house down because he did not 
choose to ask them to dinner, or putting a knife into his 
_ ribs because he went to hear Mr. Spurczoy. We hope that 
our Government have some clearer and more defensible 
notions of the policy to which they are about to commit 
_ the nation than we can discover in the shallow rigmarole 
of the Ministerial organ. There is one sentence, however, 
_in the article to which we allude, in which we cordially 
concur. After saying, with magnificent ambiguity, that “we 
_ go to teach a moral lesson”—a sort of lesson which, we may 
observe, may be equally taught by the hangman and the 
hanged—the adda, “If the Chinese discover that it 
_ will be to their advantage to remain quiet and continue their 
_ intercourse with Europeans, they will add to their reputation 
as a sensible and prudent people.” We are not quite sure 
that the Chinese are the only nation under the sun to whom 
. this advice might be advantageously addressed. 


CIRCUMLOCUTION. 
R. DICKENS has just concluded his long libel on his 


own genius and on the institutions of his country, 

' with an intimation that he never had so many readers before. 
_ The world is surely growing a very dreary one. Fifteen or 
twenty years ago, it revelled in the rich and abundant 
_ humour of Pickwick and Nickleby ; and now it is accused, by 
_ the person who should know best, of drinking far deeper, 
far longer, and far greedier draughts from Bleak House and 
Little Dorrit, which have the effervescence of a seidlitz 

‘ powder. The growth of the Puritanic spirit has perhaps 
much to do with this deterioration. Mr. Dickens has clearly 
copied from Dissenting Ministers and heads of families of 
the lecturing sort, their habit of “improving” every succes- 
sive event which stirs the interest of their little circle. He 

' has improved the woes of the Crimean war. He has im- 
proved the suicide of Mr. Jonn Sapierr. He has improved 
the failure of the British Bank. He has even—wonderful 
to relate !—improved in his last number the fall of the houses 

. in Tottenham-court-road. The incidents in his late works 
. are like so many milestones dotted along the high-road of 
penny-a-lining. Memory, as we read back, sheds the dulness 
of other days around us, and we recal the events which, from 

’ month to month, filled the newspapers, and the reflections 
which were exchanged on the subject, in omnibuses and 


second-class carriages, between SmiTH, Brown, Jones, and 
~ Ropinson, 


The system of perpetually “improving” current events if 
it aid a sterile or a worn-out invention, has the defect of 
involving those who practise it in rather formidable ineop. 
sistencies. The clergyman who, in one sermon, draws the 
moral of the little boy who played on Sunday and was mp 
over by a carriage, has often, a few weeks afterwards, tp 
improve the case of another little boy who also played on 
Sunday, and was, providentially, not run over by a carri 
which passed within a few inches of his head. But it was 
a more than ordinarily curious infelicity which induced 
Mr. Dickens to take the text of successive homilies from 
the Government Offices and the Royal British Bank. It jg 
really marvellous that a man should not perceive the mor] 
of the Cireumlocution Office and the moral of Mr. Merpiz 
to be exactly opposed to each other. A Government de. 
partment has only to be stripped of the characteristics 
so spasmodically declaimed against in Little Dorrit, and it 
comes out the Royal British Bank, feature for feature. Le 
routine give way to an easy despatch. For endless checks 
and formalities substitute the little green ledger in the 
manager's room. Let members of the intelligent middle clags, 
domiciled in pleasant villas in St. John’s-wood, take the 
place of stupid Stiltstalkings inhabiting strong-smelling bye. 
streets about Grosvenor-square. For a supercilious Tim 
BaRNACLE, give us a smiling and prayerful CamzRon—for an 
importunate and baffled Danie Doyce, an equally impor. 
tunate and much more successful HumpHrey Brown—fora 

rojector with a new rifle, a speculator with a Welsh mine, 
These changes once made, the Royal British Bank stands 
before us as grossly palpable as if it had been produced by 
the mechanical transformations of a pantomime. In truth, 
it is only the accident of time which has made Little Dorrit 
read like an exposure of ny and Routine. — If the 
break-down of the Royal British Bank had happened to pre- 
cede the Crimean war, Mr. Dickens would have provided the 
amplest room on his canvas for: Messrs. EsparLe, Brows, 
Cravururb, and Cameron. The caricaturist would then have 
enlarged on the scandalousness of irregularity in book-keep 
ing, on the infamy of haste in business, and on the wicked- 
ness and weakness of listening to new-fangled schemes of 
profit. The Crimean misfortunes, if they had, followed, 
would have been sketched in timidly and obscurely, partly 
because people were talking about them, and partly as 4 
means of helping a halting story over the stile. 

It was probably a confused consciousness that Mr. Merpiz 


| jarred a little against the Circumlocution Office, which in- 


duced Mr. Dickens, in his later numbers, to suggest the 
Russian Government as the first of proficients in the art of 
“how to do it.” We are disgusted, though we can hardly 
say we are surprised, to find Mr. Dickens adopting thet 
affectation of enthusiasm for foreign political systems which 
is becoming familiar to the crotchety, the silly, and the 
shallow among us—to all who are too careless to make & 
profound study of their country’s character, and too lagy 
to think out the proper remedies for morbid intervals in her 
condition. Yet surely the selection of Russia as our model 
must have been made in the very delirium of that sentiment 
which has no name because mankind are ashamed to give 
it one, but which we must designate as the opposite of 
patriotism. It is now the fashion to discover extravagance 
in the impression which prevailed before the war, that the 
Russian administration was simply a system of unlimited 
peculation, tempered by Siberia ; but at any rate, it was 
vastly nearer the truth than half the opinions expressed in 
Little Dorrit. No St. Petersburg MerpieE has risen t0 
confound the assailants of the Russian Circumlocution Office. 
Such facts as experience has contributed rather bear out the 
criticism than otherwise. A man, who was at once the 
despot and the demigod of this “ great half-barbaric empire, 
poured torrents of blood and mountains of treasure into t 
furnace by which its admired administrative machinery 
moved ; and all we know is, that he failed utterly 
and disgracefully in an effort which he had been pr 
paring for during a quarter of a century. Is it nece® 
sary to point out that the charm which exists for some 
of us in the despotic systems of the Continent is neither 
their simplicity nor their efficiency, but simply the reflection 
of our own ignorance? When an Englishman comes into 
actual contact with part of them, his eyes are wonderfully 
opened. We would just ask our readers—and the beginning 
of June is an excellent time for putting the question—w’ 

they think of the only department of foreign administration 
with which they are thoroughly acquainted? What is theit 
opinion of the Passport system—one of the most permanent 
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gad characteristic products of the art of “how to do it?” 
Here is a vast and complex organization, requiring a labyrinth 
offices for its maintenance, and preserved at fabulous cost, 
which fails utterly and entirely of its object. It is useless ; 
for anybody can get a passport for half-a-guinea, and anybody 
can use anybody else’s without detection. It is annoying ; 
for a host of persons who are not even suspected of any 
design, except that of enriching the countries to which they 
come, are exposed by it to the insolence of officials by whose 
side a Barnacle is a mirror of chivalrous courtesy. It is 
corrupt ; for it exists solely for the sake of the places which 
it creates, and may be evaded by anybody who is on speaking 
terms with an Ambassador. It is, in short, so troublesome, 
go expensive, so thoroughly useless, and so entirely stupid 
that, on being asked to adopt the system of which it is an 
essential appendage, we feel as if we were called upon to 
descend from Christianity to heathenism—from civilization 
to barbarism—from wealth to poverty—from health to 
disease—or from the Pickwick Papers to Little Dorrit. 


CAVOUR ON PEEL. 


tipped CAVOUR is a statesman favourably known in 
this country as the leader of the constitutional party in 
Piedmont. Although not, perhaps, endowed with abilities of 
the highest order, he has exhibited much firmness and skill 
in the conduct of that important Parliamentary experiment 
on the success of which it is scarcely too much to say that the 
political future of Europe in a great degree depends. The 
opinions of a man occupying such a position will always be 
received in England with respect, if not with acquiescence ; 
and it is, no doubt, from reliance on the authority of his 
name that we have seen paraded, in the morning journals 
of the past week, a fragment of a speech in the Sardinian 
Chambers, which, we are told, “contains some just observa- 
tions on the policy of the late Sir Roperr Pest.” We think 
it probable that Count Cavuur may have some right to 
complain of the manner in which this “patch,” which can 
hardly be called a “ purple” one, has been separated from the 
context of hisoration. In order to understand the real bear- 
ing of his remarks on Sir R. Peet’s policy, it would be desir- 
able to know something more of the speeches of MM. Scuopis 
and GaLLIna—who are, we presume, the Catholic Spooner and 
Newpecate of the Alps—to which the Sardinian Minister 
was replying. We are anxious to suggest this excuse for 
what Would otherwise appear a gratuitous display of igno- 
rance and presumption in a statesman whose conduct we 
have no disposition to criticise with severity. 

When there appeared, some six weeks ago, in the Times, 
‘under the disguise of a literary review, a malignant and 
disingenuous attack on the life and character of the late 
Sir R. Peet, we thought it superfluous to notice an exhi- 
hition of spitefulness the object of which was transparent, 
and the effect of which we knew would be null. Sir 
R. Peet's reputation in this country stands on too firm 
& pedestal to be shaken by slander. After all, it was not 
at the deceased statesman that the arrows of the reviewer 
were aimed—there are others, who are supposed to lurk 
under his gaberdine, for whom the poisoned darts had really 
been prepared. Sir R. Peet's was too old a story really to 
interest a journal whose past is bounded by the last revolu- 
tion of the hour hand, and whose future extends no further 
than its second edition. As any stick is good enough to beat 
a dog with, the Memoir of Sir R. Peet was seized as a 
handle wherewith to castigate his disciples and friends. 
That the Times, which had been the sycophant of the great 
Minister's power, should have become the traducer of his 
Memory, is no more extraordinary than that the most bitter 
of the persecutors of Lord Patmerston should have become 
the dme damnée of his Government. In England we are 
Used to these things, and understand them. We are enabled 
to appreciate the motives and estimate the worth of these 
historico-philosophical disquisitions. Abroad, however, it is 
different. Foreigners only see the marionettes which the 
journalist exhibits to their view, and not the strings by 
‘which they are pulled, and their sympathies are in turn 
equally excited in favour of Punch aud of the -constable. 
Count Cavour, who evidently reads his Times diligently, 
has fallen into the blunder of adopting the sentiments of a 
party squib, mistaking it for an historical review. 

The Sardinian critic is of opinion that the English 
Minister would have been a much r man if he had 
“Onginated, instead of adopting, the doctrines of Free Trade, 


In one sense, this is a truism; but in the manner in which 
it is applied, it is merely a shallow fallacy. It argues 
a very slight acquaintance with the principles and exi- 
gencies of constitutional Government to suppose that 
a great revolution affecting powerful interests can be 
achieved by any Minister, however wise, or by a 
Cabinet, however strong, except under the influence an 
support of a strong public opinion. When Count Cavour 
talks so glibly of “ initiating the Repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1840, a good harvest year,” he leaves out of the calculation 
the material fact that it was simply impossible to do any- 
thing of the kind. At that time, the opponents of Si 
Rosert Peet were just as far from being Free-traders as 
himself. They were for a fixed duty as against a sliding 
scale, and the finest flowers of Protectionist rhetoric may be 
culled from the speeches of Lord Joun Russert and Lord 
Me Nay, in the eleventh hour, when Sir Rosert 
Pret proposed the total repeal of the Corn Laws, an amend- 
meut was brought forward by Lord Patmerston with the 
view of retaining an eight-shilling fixed duty. Those who 
know anything of the state of English politics in 1840 must 
be aware that an attempt to repeal the Corn Laws at 
that time would have proved as impracticable as Mr. 
Pitt found the idea of emancipating the Catholics in 1801. 
The only members of the Whig party who ventured to 
profess themselves Free-traders were Mr. Vitiiers and Lord 
Grey, who were regarded by their own party, as well as 
by the country, as visionary and impracticable theorists. 
And during the whole of Sir Rospert Peet's Protectionist 
career, the Anti-Corn-Law 1e was assailed with that 
ignorant insolence which the Z'imes always lavishes on a 
cause which has not yet succeeded. 
But then it will be said that Sir R. Peet ought to have 
discovered sooner that the Protectionist theory was 
erroneous, and that, if he could not carry, he should at 
least not have opposed, the proposals of the Free-traders. 
This sounds plausible, and smacks of that wisdom which 
comes after the event. Truths which have once been dis- 
covered and demonstrated seem very simple and self-evident. 
It appears perfectly natural to us now to travel fifty miles 
an hour by railway, yet it is not thirty years since SrepHEeNn- 
son expressed his conviction before a Committee of the 
House of Commons that a locomotive could not be made to 
go ten miles an hour. Discoveries in economical, like those 
in any other science, are slow and gradual. CoLumsus took 
months on his voyage to America, and the Cunard liner 
makes the passage in ten days. Yet Mr. Cunarp is not a 
greater navigator than CoLumsus, though Count Cavour 
seems to think himself a greater statesman than Sir R. Peet. 
When Count Cavour plumes himself on having “gone ahead of 
England,” he reminds us of an illustration of Macauzay's. 
Speaking of the weakness with which small men are some- 
times afilicted, of depreciating their greater predecessors, the 
essayist compares them to children who climb on their 
parent’s shoulders, and then cry out with delight, “ Now T 
am taller than papa.” Every child who has been at the 
Polytechnic on Whit-Monday, knows secrets of philosophy 
which were hid from the author of the Novum Organon ; 
and a Cambridge undergraduate can solve problems which 
baffled the analysis of Newroy. Sir R. Peet has broken the 
egg, and Count Cavour finds it very easy to make it stand 
on its end. 
The truth is, Sir R. Peet was substantially the “author” 
of Free Trade, in the sense of making it practicable. 
In the theory he had been anticipated by others, but it 
required a masterly and constructive mind to work it 
out. The Whig Government, through their traditional 
ignorance of finance, had reduced the public revente 
into a condition in which a simple remission of taxation 
was impossible. Indeed, the last years of the MELBouRNE 
Administration exhibited a perpetual and ineffectual 
struggle to choke the deficit by new imposts. It was 
the great financial reconstruction of 1842 which deve- 
loped the resources of the country, and relieved the 
springs of industry—which at once afforded a clue to the trye 
system of commercial legislation, and provided the means 
of carrying it into effect. The results of the commercial 
policy of the first years of his Administration no doubt 
brought about the conversion of Sir R. Peet, as well as 
that of public opinion. To say that the repeal of the Corn- 
laws was a forced measure, in the same senseas Catholic Eman- 
cipation, is incorrect. Several months before Lord JouN 
Russett declared himself a Free-trader, Sir RopertT 


| had announced to the Cabinet his indisposition to defend the 
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Corn-laws. The potato disease may have been the cause of 
the suspension of the duty, but the determination not to 
re-impose it was the result of the mature conviction of the 
Minister. The beneficial fruits of the new policy had been such 
as the most sanguine theorists had never ventured to predict ; 
and no wise or prudent statesman would have hazarded so 
violent a social shock as the repeal of the Corn-laws actually 
proved, without the large and solid basis of experience which 
the policy of 1842 afforded. It is very well for Count 
Cavour to proceed, with light and tripping steps, along the 
path which the experience of Sir Ropert Peet has made 
smooth for him; but we cannot altogether admire the 
levity with which he speaks of the difficult task accom- 
plished by the man who had to pick out for himself an un- 
trodden road of which he neither knew the difficulties nor 
the end. 

There is one part of this speech which affords some excuse 
for the rest in the ignorance which it displays of the state of 
English politics. Count Cavour is reputed to have said— 

Tf Sir Robert Peel had been the originator of reforms, he would, at his death, 
have left to his friends a political inheritance far different from that which he 
bequeathed to them. If Sir Robert Peel had associated his name and his career 
with successive reforms, there would be no need of recording at the present 
time a ene a fact which has taken place in England, namely, that a party 

eminent men, including the most eloquent speakers in Parliament 
and the most eminent legislators, has been completely routed at the late elec- 
tions. And this, gentlemen, is the fate of parties who allow themselves to be 


led_by public opinion, and who wait to the last moment to carry out reforms 
which they have not the courage to introduce. 


It is impossible to repress a smile at hearing the present 
political situation of the friends and followers of Sir Robert 
Peet attributed to the faults of that statesman. If his errors 
were to be visited on the head of his disciples, we should 
have thought the punishment would have fallen heaviest 
while the name and sins of the master were most fresh 
in the recollection of the country. But Count Cavour 
seems to have forgotten that, within little more than two years 
from the death of Sir Ropert Peet, his principal colleague 
formed one of the strongest Governments which have been 
seen in recent times. The very basis of that Government, in 
which the Whigs accepted a subordinate situation, was the 


_extension of the policy which Sir Ropert Pex had initiated ; 


and it was as his disciples and colleagues that the so-called 
“ Peelites” had acquired their influence and authority. They 
certainly were the last persons who had a right to complain 
of the “ political inheritance” which their master had be- 
queathed to them. 

If their position has been in any degree subsequently 
altered, it is due to other causes than the policy of their 
former leader. Count Cavour, in his politico-historical dis- 
quisition, entirely omits the trifling episode of the Russian 
war. We should recommend him to consider whether that 
incident may not have had some little influence on the 
turn which the recent elections have taken. To discuss the 
present state of politics with reference exclusively to the 
career of Sir R. Pern is about as satisfactory as it would be 
to refer the existing condition of public affairs in France to 
the wars of the Fronde, without condescending t> notice 
the Revolution of 1789. We do not impute it as any reproach 
to Count Cavour that he is signally ignorant of English 
politics ; but we confess we think it unworthy of his reputa- 
tion to allow himself to be misled into disparaging a 
statesman to the close imitation of whose policy he himself 
owes whatever credit and respect he possesses in Europe. 
We would strongly advise the Prime Minister of Sardinia 
to abandon to the Times the congenial amusement of kicking 
at dead lions. 

' While we are on the subject of the opinion of foreign 
nations, which has been epigrammatically called a “con- 
temporary posterity,” we may quote the judgment of a French 


statist who is at least as competent as Count Cavour to ex- 


press the intelligent opinion of Europe on this subject. The 
following passage is from an article, by M. Micue. Cue- 


_ VALIER, lately published in the Journal des Economistes :— 


At other periods, and under other circumstances, English policy has been 
mistaken. It has been occasionally selfish and unjust, but even in that respect 
a philosopher who would place himself above the agitations of Cabinets and 
nations, to judge them my eit 5 would very probably find that all others 
resemble it. But, in her legislation on international commerce, perfidious 


_ Albion has deserved well of the human race. She tried on herself'a bold, 


difficult, and at that moment a very perilous, experiment. She tried it, not- 
withstanding the impassioned and energetic resistance of several of her great 
manufacturers and of the agricultural body—the most considerable of all, which 


" appeared not to be in a state ever to support the shock of foreign competition, 
~ for it produced expensively, and sold at an extravagant price, of which it might 


have been believed that it would be impossible to deprive itself. It did so, 
notwithstanding the opposition of a considerable portion of its miners and of 
some branches of the manufacturing class. It proceeded to do so with that calm, 
decided, and imperturbable resolution, which is, perhaps, the most admirable 


quality of the British character. Her statesmen, elevating themselves toa height 
which has been rarely reached in any country, accomplished these Customs ts, 
forms by shaking off the prejudices of an antiquated political economy, to adopt 
another which counts among its authors great and noble intellects, the Adam 
Smiths, the Franklins, the Turgots, and which is in intimate connexion with 
immortal principles which France honours under the name of the principles gf 
1789, but which at that period were not practised by the great States, then obgtj, 
nate prohibitionists. They demanded no reciprocity from any other State, ang 
they effected the change quickly, trusting to the wee es and activity of indj. 
viduals to triumph over difficulties—not, however, without offering to the agri. 
culturists during the transition the efficacious aid of the State. It is an eternal 
honour to their country and to themselves to have abjured traditions th 
were called patriotic because they were narrow and mean—that were deemed 
prudent end eonesrective because they respected untenable monopolies, anj 
perpetuated, in the interest of a few, abuses which were injurious to the may 
of the nation; and if at this day the ote = 4 of Sir Robert Peel is revereg 
in the two hemispheres—if, in conformity with the dearest wish of that great 
Minister, his name is quoted with blessings at the fireside of the ey not 
only in Great Britain, but elsewhere—it is in acknowledgment of that great 
reform accomplished with so just an —— of the public interest, and 
with such noble firmness in the midst of storms—a noble example, which will 
not be lost on Governments in whose way private interests heap "peed 
similar to those which Sir Robert Peel removed with a hand so 
mind so intelligent. 


We imagine that these sentiments, well weighed and deli. 
berately expressed, far more justly embody the true verdict of 
European opinion than a few peevish sentences which 
a badgered Minister in the heat of a party debate. 


THE NEW WINDING-UP BILL. 


8° faras onecan judge at present, the new House of Commons 

seems disposed to confine itself to the very easy occup- 
tion of registering Ministerial decrees. A Cabinet to devise 
measures, and a Parliament to give them the force of law 
without opposition, and almost without discussion, is a novelty 
which promises to increase the quantity rather than to improve 
the quality of our legislation. The House of Commons has 
something more to do than to offer itself as a mere duet for 
conveying to the country the fruits of Ministerial wisdom; 
but if its present temper should continue, Cabinet measures 
will pass through Parliament like an express train through 
a tunnel. Mr. Hayrer’s organization seems so perfect that 
all chance of a collision is obviated, and the Government 
Bills, which dash into the House with all steam on, 
seem to be safe to come out again unscathed and unaltered, 
Without being very suspicious, we think that even Lord 
PALMERSTON’S projects may be improved by the exercise ofa 
little wholesome vigilance. For example, there is a Bill 
(which belongs indeed rather to the ATToRNEY-GENERAL than 
to the Premier) for facilitating the winding-up of Joint- 
Stock Companies. It has already been read a second time, 
almost without a word of comment; and as it will undoubtedly 
need a vast amount of amendment, it may not be useless to 
call the attention of members, both new and old, to the fact 
that a very important subject will claim their mature con 
sideration at the next stage of the measure. 

With the exception of those who may desire a perpetual 
recurrence of such fat subjects of litigation as that fur 
nished by the Royal British Bank, no one can doubt the 
necessity of some legislative interference in this matter. 
The first scandal to be got rid of is the disgraceful conflict 
of jurisdiction which the Legislature has occasioned between 
the Courts of Chancery and Bankruptcy. Another intoler- 
able defect of the present law is, that when a bank or other 
company based on the principle of unlimited liability get 
into difficulties, the mode of redress which the law provides 
for creditors is such as to work with the greatest possible 
cruelty to shareholders, and with the least possible benefit 
to the great body of depositors. The way in which the col 
lison between the Courts grew up is very characteristic of 
modern legislation. First, a statute was passed for enabling 
the Court of Bankruptcy to wind up the affairs of insolvent 
companies with certain incidental aid from the Court of 
Chancery. The contrivance was so clumsy that it was fo 
impossible to work it. For the purpose of dividing the 
actual assets of the company the machinery was well enough— 
as any machinery in the world would be, for it would require 
considerable ingenuity to introduce any difficulty into the 
process of seizing, selling, and dividing. But when a Bank 
breaks, the assets are necessarily deficient, and the object 
is to get the balance made up by calls upon the share 
holders. In this respect, the Act broke down, 
has never been worked at all. To repair the defect, the 
Winding-up Acts were passed, by which the whole duty of 
distributing assets and collecting contributions was committe 
to a new officer—the official manager. For eight years this 
process superseded entirely the bankruptey procedure, but 
the Royal British Bank was too good a prize not to be fought 
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for, and Basinghall-street went in for a share. The result 

* that the distribution of the assets was delayed many 
months by the struggle, and the total was diminished by 
17,0001. for costs. Now one thing seems perfectly clear— 
that there is no conceivable reason why the money in hand 
should be divided by one Court, and the money to be got in 
from shareholders by another. The whole business of liqui- 
dation should be under one management, if it is to be done 

rly. This is so obvious that it will hardly be credited 
that the ATTORNEY-GENERAL proposes to leave the jurisdic- 
tion divided between Basinghall-street and Lincoln’s-inn, 
and has actually framed complicated regulations for the pro- 
ceedings, dependent on the issue of the race which is to be 
run in every case between the CHANCELLOR and the Com- 
yssioneR. Surely the House of Commons will not sanction 
the perpetuation of such a system as two Courts dividing the 
administration of one estate. The anomaly was created at 
first by a careless blunder in not repealing the first unsuc- 
cessful Act; but deliberately to continue it would be a 
piece of perversity which we do not expect even from the 
present acquiescent House of Commons. 

The other object of the Bill is very important. 
It provides that, after representatives shall have been 
elected to guard the creditors’ interests, no executions 
shall issue against any individual shareholder, except by 
leave of the Court—that is to say, as the Bill now stands, 
by leave of the Lord Chancellor, if he has interpoxd 
before the Commissioner of Bankruptcy, and by leave of 
the Commissioner, if he has been the winner of the 
legal Derby. However, when this absurd alternative shall 
have been struck out, the sanction of the one Court 
which has the conduct of the business will be necessary to 
any legal proceedings, and the shareholders will be saved 
from the destruction which would otherwise hang over them. 
This is reasonable and humane ; but it is clear that if the 
creditors’ power of pressing the shareholders is taken away, 
some other means must be provided to make each member 
contribute his fair quotum to the general fund for payment 
of debts. The Bill is very defective in this respect. The 
scheme is shortly this. If a creditor applies for leave to 
issue execution against a shareholder, the Court (i.e., the 
ambiguous Court, as before) may require, as the condition of 
refusing the leave, that the shareholder shall give security 
for the payment of such sum as may be reasonable to the 
official manager. The way this would work is obvious. No 
creditor would ever make the application for leave to pro- 
ceed, because it would be sure to end in bringing money, 
not to himself, but to the official manager ; and it would not 
be worth while to incur the trouble and cost of litigation with 
no more immediate benefit than the prospect of getting, in 
the shape of future dividends, perhaps a ten-thousandth part 
of the sum recovered. Shareholders, being thus relieved 
from pressure, might quietly abscond with their property, and 
never need pay a single call. What they would do in point of 
fact would be something a little different. The Act makes cer- 
tain representatives of creditors or assignees (according to the 
Court which enjoys priority) agents for binding the creditors 
toacompromise. The shareholders, being practically free 
from any hostile proceedings, would be able to make any 
terms they chose. They would have completely the whip 
hand of the creditors ; and though they might be well able 
to pay fifty shillings in the pound, the creditors would be 
foolish to refuse 4 compromise «f five shillings. What 
they failed to get by compromise they would not get at 
all—for the Bill does away with all compulsion. We have 
already pointed out why individual creditors would never 
sue. There is no one else {o whom the Bill gives or 
leaves the power of proceeding, except the official manager, 
and he is the nominee of the contribut»ries themselves. It 
is true, under existing winding-up proceedings, the official 
manager does enforce calls, because it is the interest of the 
shareholders as a body that he should do so. The pay- 
ment of the debts by this process is the only way in 
which the members can get relieved from the cruel proceed- 
ings to which they are personally liable. This is the impulse 
which indirectly drives the official manager to proceed against 

friends. But the Arrorney-Geverav’s Bill would take 
away the motive, and of course the official manager would 
80 to sleep until the creditors were tired of waiting, and 
ready to consent to any compromise, however inadequate. 

The true remedy for all this is, not to preserve the harsh 
power now possessed by creditors, but to give to the repre- 
sentatives of creditors the authority to make calls and initiate 


proceedings against shareholders, which is now enjoyed by . 
the official manager. Further, if this power is to be of any 
use it must extend to compelling every contributory to give” 
security, at the outset of the proceedings, that he and his © 
property will be forthcoming to answer calls. Without 
these conditions, the new Act will be as unjust to creditors 
as the present law is barbarous to shareholders. A clause 
should also be added absolutely requiring the consent of © 
a definite proportion of creditors to any compromise. If 
directors can betray their trust, it is possible that the new 
class of representatives may sometimes prove careless or cor- 
rupt; and they ought to be subject to some better con- 
trol than the mere opinion of the Court, which cannot 
possibly know enough about the means of the great body 
of debtors to judge whether a compromise is fair or not. 
It is to be remembered, too, that the Act is to be retro- 
spective, and is expressly framed to force a compromise in the 
cases of the Tipperary and Royal British Banks. There is 
therefore the more reason why Parliament should be care- 
ful that, in taking away existing rights, it does not leave — 
the creditors entirely without the means of securing reason- 
able terms. 


DIFFICULTIES IN BELGIUM. 


HETHER the receut Brussels riots are destined to prove - 
the first mutterings of a storm which may shake what 
has, on the whole, proved a successful constitutional system, 
it would be unwise to speculate. With some points of 
superficial similarity, there is at bottom all the difference in 
the world between the state of Belgium in 1857 and that of 
France in 1848. In either case, it is true, the successful and 
able representative of the popular feeling which seated him 
on a throne is ripening into senescence; but Lropo.p’s 
grasp of authority is not weakened by the cupidity and im- 
becility which betrayed that the Citizen-King was only a 
selfish adventurer. If, in Belgium, the constitutional system 
is doomed to break down, it will be by no fault of its 
royal representative. The present suspension of the legisla- 
tive session is no more an instance of reaction instigated 
or petted by the Court, than the dissolution of an English 
Parliament, or the overthrow of an English Cabinet. King 
Leopotp has loyally and honourably worked the ‘engine 
which he undertook to drive. Whether that engine is 
worn out, or was originally constructed on false principles, 
is another and more serious question. 

Politicians may reasonably doubt the ultimate issue 
of the Belgian experiment. The new kingdom constituted 
in 1830 was obviously an experiment, rather than a normal 
growth and natural development. It wasa Prussia on a small 
scale ; and while the drama inevitably suffered under the 
disadvantage of a confined stage, it was also clogged by 
more special complications. The order of things then estab- 
lished was a representative system, with a Roman Catholic 
State Church—institutions which, somehow or other, have 
not been found to work well together. Town and country, 
the manufacturing industry of Liége, and the stolid fana- 
ticism of the Luxemburg peasants, the Gallicizing tenden- 
cies of a large party, and the opposite leanings of the friends 
of the House of Orange among the landed proprietors, consti- 
tuted sufficient elements of discord, which were the more dan-. 
gerous because so closely packed together. A large area and 
a sparse population are great securities against political dis- 
turbance ; but a cargo heats and fires when it is stowed 
in a very narrow hold. The limited dimensions of the 
Belgian territory are favourable to political fermentation. 

Of late, however, the religious elements of discord have 
been most prominent and mischievous. Why the Belgian 
religion should be so very pronounced, is a curious question. 
Probably it was intensified by political stimulants, and the 
Pigotry of the population was fostered by the pasty which 
was unfavourable to the Dutch régime. At all events, it 
was natural, so long as the old kingdom of the Nether- 
lands lasted, that the enemies of Protestant Holland should 
make capital out of the religious sympathies of the Catholic 
South. But the Catholicism which unquestionably created 
Belgium into a kingdom has been succeeded by the Ultra- 
montanism which appears likely to disintegrate it. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems but too clear, from a survey of the whole 
state of Europe, that the Ultramontane is the only mould 
into which Romanism is capable of casting itself. Its 
controversialists assure us that Ultramontane politics are 
the legitimate and inevitable complement of Romanist 
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doctrine; and it is a melancholy conclusion to which the 
friends of religious liberty are driven, that the largest 
and oldest form of Christianity is, in fact, coming to be 
hostile to political freedom. In Belgium, perhaps, all 
that was at first contended for was educational freedom ; 
but educational freedom soon began to mean proscription 
of all Protestant teaching, and the recent disputes on 
charitable benefactions are but the old form of an old ques- 
tion. At first sight, it seems that unnecessary bitterness 
has been infused into the dispute, and that the refusal 
te permit ecclesiastical corporations to hold property, to 
receive legacies, or even to administer trust funds, is incon- 
sistent with the principles of religious liberty. Aud of course, 
in one sense, it is so. There is an inconsistency in the 
notion of free institutions playing the game of Henry 
VIIL. or Pompat. But it must not be forgotten that Ultra- 
montanism—not only in Belgium, but, to some extent, even 
in the United States—appropriates the principle of religious 
freedom only for the purposes of persecution ; and while, 
theoretically, it is impossible to deny even to persecutors the 
liberty of holding the doctrine of persecution, it will be a 
serious matter if it be found in practice that some forms 
of religion are inconsistent with civil liberties. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the influence 
of the religious element in the late Belgian disturbances has 
not been exaggerated—or rather whether there are not 
stronger hands or darker purposes at work. There is a sus- 
picion that even the parti prétre is but a tool wielded with 
less scrwpulousness than skill. This is not the first time in 
history that the Church has been lured by its enemies 
into making extravagant demands. There are neighbours 
who are vo ready to take advantage of the break-up 
of an establishment or an estate, if they have an eye to 
the furniture or the fields ; and an opportunity of selling up 
Belgium would certainly not be an unpleasant accident in 
Paris. All that is needed for such an extension of the 
French position is the summary victory of either party in 
Belgian politics ; and were it the policy of any neighbouring 
Power to annex that country, there would be no need of 
falling back upon the doctrine of political necessity. Nor is 
there any occasion to suppose that French politicians 
sympathize exclusively with either party. It is quite 
immaterial to French interests whether the Catholic 
or the Protestant element prevails; and it may suit 
their purpose, not, perhaps to foment internal disputes 
in Brussels, but at least so far to encourage the com- 
batants as to get them up to fighting point. The fox 
chuckles when he sees two dogs wrangling for the meat 
which he has an eye upon ; and it is undeniable that the 
only country which can profit by a break-up in Belgium 
is precisely that which has affinities with either disputant. 
Both Belgian factions have been accused in turn of Galli- 
cizing, and not without reason. In the days of Louis 
Puruirpe, no less than in those of his successor, it suited 
Belgians who were not patriots to receive inspiration from 
the Tuileries. Only now it happens that the Jesuits have 
those sympathies with France aguinst which it has here- 
tofore been their lot to contend. We trust, however, that 
the energy of King Leopoip, and the popularity of the 
Duke of Brasant, may allay a storm which too many parties 
are interested in seeking to precipitate. Much depends on 
the conduct of the Opposition at the present moment. Well 
as they deserve of their country, they must contrive to get 
up a better cry than that urged against the Jesuits in the 
dreadful affair of the lace-making school ; and it will be well 
for Belgian patriots to remember that, if they mix themselves 
up with the extravagances of the French refugees, the inter- 
ference attempted at the Paris Conferences with their 
national liberties may be repeated, with serious results, in 
the midst of domestic difficulties. 


MRS. GASKELL’S RECANTATION. 


Two letters appeared in the Zimes last Saturday, to which, 
though they were inserted as an advertisement, and though 
they referred to a merely personal subject, we think it necessary, 
for several reasons, to call the attention of our readers. Every 
one will remember that Mrs. Gaskell’s most interesting Life of 
the lute Mrs, Nicholls contained a minutely circumstantial ac- 
count of the.sad termination of the career of her brother, Bran- 
well Bronté. This person, it was said, became tutor in a geiitle- 
man’s family, and was there seduced by his employer's wife, a 
woman “much older than himself.” The intercourse between 
them was, it was added, carried on so shamelessly that the guilt 

mother used to be forced by her daughters to grant them Sodul- 


gences by the threat of telling her husband and their father “how 
she went on with Mr. Bronté.” She proposed, the story con. 
tinues, to elope with her lover—she held out to him the warmest 
assurances of affection—and when her husband's death gave hep 
the power of mitigating her infamy by marrying the partner of 
her guilt, she broke his heart and drove him to habits which ulti. 
mately destroyed, not only his health, but his life, by refusing 
ever to see him again, on the ground that her husband’s will con. 
tained a clause which forbad her to see him on pain of losing the 
fortune which he left her. Branwell Bronté never filled the sitng. 
tion of tutor in more than one family; and this fact, coupk 
with various allusions in other parts of the book to the “sho 
widow ” and “ her pious father,” designated the person attack 
to all whose opinion she would care for, as clearly as if her namg 
had been printed in full. The book was published some time 
in March, and two editions of it were sold off with extrer 
amy On the goth of May, the following letters yaad 
in the Times :— 


Lirz or Bronrf. 


To the Editor of the Times. 
Sir,—We shall feel obliged by your inserting the following correspondence, 
We are, ba, your obedient servants, 
York, May 27. NEWTON anv Rosrnsoy, 
8, Bedford-row, London, May 26, 1857, 
Dear Sirs,—As solicitor for and on behalf of the Rev. W. Gaskell, and of 
Mrs. Gaskell, his wife, the latter of whom is authoress of the L fe of Char. 
lotte Bronté, I am instructed to retract every statement contained in that 
work which imputes to a widowed lady, referred to, but not named therein, 
any breach of her conjugal, of her maternal, or of her social duties, and mure 
especially the statements contained in chapter 13 of the first volume, and in 
chapter 2 of the second volume, which impute to the lady in question a guil 
intercourse with the late Branwell Bronté. All those statements were 
upon information which at the time Mrs. Gaskell believed to be well founded, 
but which upon investigation, with the additional evidence furnished to me 
by you, I have ascertained not to be trustworthy. I am therefore authorized 
uot only to retract the statements in question, but to express the deep regret 
of Mrs. Gaskell that she should have been led to make them. 
I am, dear Sirs, yours truly, 
Messrs. Newton and Robinson, solicitors, York. 
York, May 27, 1857. 
Dear Sir,—As solicitors of the lady to whom your letter of the 26th inst. 
refers, we, on her behalf, accept the apology therein contained, and we have 
to add that neither that lady nor ourselves ever entertained a doubt that the 
statements of Mrs. Gaskell were, as you say, made upon information which 
at the time Mrs. Gaskell believed to be well founded. 
We are, dear Sir, yours truly, 
W. Shaen, Esq., Bedford-row, London. Newron anv Rosiysox, 


We doubt whether it would be possible to mention another 
instance in which so shocking and monstrous an accusation was 
made so lightly. That Mrs. Gaskell believed what she stated to 
be true, no one can doubt. She is ver ‘ogre | regarded as 
a great and influential moral teacher, and she is a woman of 

enius, and of the most humane and benevolent views. Her 

ooks are full of all that is good and beautiful; yet she is drawn 
into making an accusation of which, as a woman and a mother, 
she must appreciate all the fearful bitterness far more deeply 
than any man can do, but which, by her own admission, is utterly 
and totally false. It is, on many accounts, well worth while to 
consider the steps by which this came about; for the fact is a most 
glaring illustration both of the utter untrustworthiness of so much 
of the teaching of novels as depends upon questions of fact, and of 
the bad moral influence which the habit of novel-writing exercises 
over the highest minds. It is obvious that, for the purposes 
his story, a novelist values facts, not because they are true, but 
because they are striking, or because they embody his own 
general views of life and of human nature ; and we all know how 
readily we believe a thing to be true which falls in with our 
own theories. It is also the common disposition of novelists, 
and especially of Mrs. Gaskell, to take the pest of those upon 
whom social arrangements press ae _ They celebrate the 
virtues and advocate the cause of the publican and sinner, and the 
villains of their pieces are for the most part Scribes or Pharisees. 
To show the virtues of the poor, the hardships involved in some 
of our social arrangements, and the undue importance which we 
are apt to attach to external acts and conventional observances, is 
the object of all the most popular novelists of the day. We 
do not at all mean to sneer at or gy such teaching. We 
believe that it often gives useful lessons to persons much 12 
want of them; but we are wow 3d persuaded that no gen 
view of life can be safely inculeated by novels, because all 
such views rest on and tend to reproduce false, partial, and 
distorted notions of fact. Nothing could set this in a clearer 
light than the case before us. ere was a “rich widow, 
still “showy,” though advanced in life, “living in Mayfair, 
the daughter of a pious father—in fact, a born and b 
Pharisee. And here, on the other hand, was an obscure 
clever man, the son of a poor country clergyman, the brother 
of three women of genius, full of violent, ill-regulated ambition 
and passion, living a melancholy life, and d ing a tragic 
death—the most bitter and grievous trial of a family otherwise 
tried most bitterly and grievously. In short, here w’s just suc 
a publican and sinner as, in one of Mrs. Gaskell’s novels, 
might be wept over and reclaimed, or dismissed with sym 
pethy and not without hope. He lays his ruin to the “a 
of the woman of whom, to his last breath, he declares 
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Jove. His family passionately believe him. He has the 
means, as they suppose, of proving his case, and he dies wear- 
‘4¢ on his heart the supposed memorials of his guilty love. 
ould Mrs. Gaskell avoid belief in such a touching tale as 
this? Is it not just the sort of case which calls for the ven- 
ce with which genius, with a solemnity not altogether un- 
mixed with complacency, delights to rebuke the sins of wealth 
and social standing. ‘The story is worked up to a climax of 
horror. We are made to watch, step by step, the degradation of 
talents not duly balanced by principle. The poor young 
man becomes moody, selfish, intemperate—at last, the cold cruel 
object of his guilty passion casts him off. He is struck by her 
letter into a state of semi-idiocy, which by degrees gives way 
to sullen despair, occasionally breaking out into furious insanity. 
Opium closes by degrees his sufferings and his life. His para- 
mour prospers; and Mrs. Gaskell sometimes sees her name in 
the list of attendants at fashionable parties and of contributors 
to popular charities. With but little modification, it is a matter 
of fact version of Becky Sharpe and Joseph Sedley. Such is the 
story decked out by all the graces of a most vigorous style, 
and all the force of an enthusiasm which is almost equally 
generous, dangerous, and unjust. Mr. Shaen’s letter forms a salu- 
tary though prosaic commentary upon it. He is instructed, 
he writes, “to retract every statement contained in the work 
which imputes to” the lady in question “any breach of her 
conjugal, of her maternal, or of her social duties; and more 
ially the statements in Chapter xiii. of the first volume, and 
in Chapter ii. of the second volume, which impute to” her “a 
guilty intercourse with the late Branwell Bronté.” 

That Mrs. Gaskell was misled by the harmony between the 
supposed state of facts and her general views of life, is sufficiently 
evident from the consideration that, weighing her not in romantic 
but in ordinary scales, it presents several points on which she 
might have easily been saved from error if de had exercised the 
commonest caution. For example, the assertion that the will of 
the lady’s husband contained certain clauses is obviously a car- 
dinal point in the whole case ; for. it it did not contain them, her 
alleged conduct, in giving unpardonable offence to a man who 
had her character in his power, is totally inexplicable. Now, any 
one may see any will for ashilling. Why was not the will in ques- 
tion examined? Then, again, the threats used by the daughters 
to their mother could only have been brought to the knowledge 
of the Bronté family by Branwell himself; and a man who 
could not only have the basevess to care for a woman guilty of 
such shameless indecency, but who could commit the unutter- 
thle foulness of boasting to his own sisters of having shared 
thd caused it, would, by any person who judged by the common 
tules of life, be considered quite unworthy of credit even if he 
had not drunk himself to death with laudanum. 

Branwell Bronté and his supposed mistress are not, if the sex 
ofthe parties be reversed, quite unlike the two principal characters 
in Mrs. Gaskell’s own novel of Ruth. If Mr. Donne had at- 
tempted to destroy Ruth’s character by boasting to his friends of 
her seduction, he would have acted much as, according to Mrs. 

kell’s own statement, Bronté acted towards the woman whom 
he professed to love; and if the hero of her novel had been 
introduced as adding to his account of his crime circumstances 
imputing the lowest degradation to his victim, he would have 
deserved about as much credit as to details, and as much com- 
miseration for his own sufferings, as Branwell Bronté would 
have done had the main feature of his story been as true as it 
was false. The whole case conveys the strongest possible ad- 
Monition to novelists to remember that the investigation of facts 
and the balancing of evidence are special gifts, which do not 
tome by nature to every person who has either a warm heart or 
& strong imagination. 

There is, however, another side to the 
hot be left entirely out of sight. Even if Mrs. Gaskell’s state- 
ments had been strictly and literally true, we think that she 
would have been as little morally as legally justified in publish- 
ing them. What mortal man or woman has a right to expose 
secret sins, committed many years ago, merely for the sake of 

icting vengeance on the sinner? How could Mrs. Gaskell 

w that the lady whom she so vehemently attacked had not 
repented of her misdeeds? ‘The excuse given in the book for 
le exposure is that “‘ perhaps it might touch her heart.” So it 
might possibly “touch her heart” to be impoverished; but 
Would that be a valid excuse for having forged her name, and 
why is libel to be made an instrument of reclaiming sinners more 
than forgery? The whole moral of the novel of Ruth is that a 
us penitenti@ should be left to women who have lost their 
chastity. Is the privilege to be confined to the young, the 
beautiful, the poor, and the suffering—in one word, to the inte- 
Testing? Is it the object of writers of fiction to enable the pub- 
ns and sinners to be uncharitable to the Scribes and Pharisees ? 

Do they feel that all mankind are brothers and sisters, except 
the rich and the middle-aged? No public benefit could possib ly 
accrue to any one from giving Branwell Bronté’s version of his 
wretched career; and the kindest thirg, both for himself and for 
others, was to let it be forgotten as soon as possible. We are 
also compelled to say—though we say it with reluctance, and 
with the hope that the matter may be susceptible of explanation 
—that the tone of the apology tendered in Mrs. Gaskell’s behalf 
is far from “er an adequate sense of the dreadful character 
‘ef the-injury which she inflicted, or of the moral culpability of | 


uestion which must 


making such imputations with such extraordinary levity. A 
formal apology, conveyed through an attorney, is not the mode in 
which a lady of Mrs. Gaskell’s high character ought to retract 
an accusation which, if true, would have consigned its object to © 
well-merited and lifelong infamy. : 

We have only one other remark to add, in illustration of the - 
irreparable character of the injuries which such statements as 
Mrs. Gaskell’s inflict. It is, thatretractation is a very imperfect ' 
atonement for them. To have been for a considerable time the 
subject of a calumny not publicly discredited is in itself no small 
hardship ; but it involves the further hardship that, where the 
name of the person attacked is known to many hundred people 
the original hbel breeds an infinite quantity of idle, false, an 
malicious scandal; and when the tardy retractation comes 
at last, in the form of a lawyer's letter, numbers of persons are 
sure to be found who will not allow themselves to be balked 
of the satisfaction of repeating the slander and explaining away 
the retractation. Itis ayy | a moral and social duty to consider 
that, upon the facts now before the public, the character of the 
person principally concerned stands as clear as if it never had been - 
made the subject of most improper discussion and of confessedly * 
false accusation. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


We fear that we do many of our readers no great injustice 
by supposing that they are ignorant of the objects, or 
even of the existence, of the Arundel Society. This body, 
which takes its name from the Earl of Arundel, whose cha- 
racter Clarendon has described with so much malignity, but 
who was truly called by Evelyn “the magnificent Earl of 
Arundel,” was established in 1849 to preserve “the record and’ 
diffuse the knowledge of the most important monuments of 
painting and sculpture, by engravings and other mechanical means 
of reproduction, and in some instances by literary publicatios.” 
In pursuance of this purpose, the Society has published and dis-, 
tributed gratis amongst its members a number of engravings, 
lithographs, and woodcuts, accompanied in several cases by ex-’ 
lanatory letterpress. A full account of the works which have. 
bitherto appeared, and of other matters on which we do not 
purpose to touch, will be found in the Report for 1857, which 
may be obtained from the Secretary at 24, Old Bond-street. On 
Friday, the 29th of May, a very interesting meeting took place 
at the Society’s rooms. The Marquis of Lansdowne was to. 
have presided, but in his unavoidable absence, arising from ill- 
ness, the chair was taken a be Elcho, who, after making a few- 
remarks, introduced Mr. Layard, who was to be the principal 
speaker. The rooms were hung with tracings by Mr. Layard, and 
— by very highly-finished pictures by Mrs. Hi 
urr. 
After the session of 1855 it seems that Mr. Layard went to Italy, 
carrying with him the last edition of Vasari. As he travelled 
through the central districts of the Peninsula, he was surprised 
and grieved to find that, of the works minutely and lovingly 
described by the historian of the painters, hardly one in ten 
remained. Those which did remain were, in too many instances, 
perishing from neglect. Nay, sometimes he saw frescoes of sur- 
passing beauty destroyed before his eyes. Our English 
eighteenth-century churchwarden seems really quite a friend of 
art if we compare him with the ignorant = of Tuscany or 
the Papal States. When Mr. Layard saw the wholesale destruc- 
tion that was going on, the thought struck him—* Can I not do 
here as I did at Nineveh? Can I not save for mankind some of 
these monuments of bygone days before it be too late?” So he 
set to work making tracings, and attempting, wherever he could, 
to interest the authorities in the preservation of the treasures 
which they possessed. The chief object of his speech to the 
Arundel Society was to point out the places to which he thought 
it ought to turn its attention, in order, if possible, to obtain 
faithful representations of beautiful and little-known works before 
they had ceased to exist. The plan he suggested was to have two 
sets of drawings executed—the first to consist of representa- 
tions of works as a whole, to be reproduced by chromo-litho- 
sraphy, and the second, of carefully executed tracings of indivi- 
om) houses. Some of the most important works to which he 
ealled attention were the paintings which he, contrary to 
the opinion of Kugler and others, takes for granted to be the 
work of Taddeo Gaddi and Simone Memmi, in the so-called 
Spanish chapel at Santa Maria Novella. From Florence 
he took his audience to Sienna, and described the works of 
Giotto’s contemporary, Lorenzetti, in the Public Hall of that city. 
Two great frescoes by this master represent Good and Bad 
Government, with their respective results. There is a curious 
story that Lorenzetti’s manner was much influenced by the disco- 
very, in his time, of an old Greek statue under a house at Sienna. 
The beautiful figure of Peace in his picture of “Good Govern- 
ment,” is very antique in character. ‘‘ Pre-eminent in beauty,” 
says Kugler, “is the goddess of Peace, gentle in mien, with noble 
features, the olive-branch in her hair.” The Siennese, having been 
worsted in many encounters with the Florentines, attributed their 
misfortunes to the too great reverence _ to the*Pagan statue. 
They accordingly broke it to pieces, and buried it in the territories 
of their enemy. Of course, if chronicles are to be believed, this 
measure was attended with the happiest results. It is curious to 


ebserve that a precisely similar superstition- prevails at this day 
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who, always dreaming of the Christian 


destroy, as a heathen abomination, almost every work of ancient 
att which they dig up? 
"Returning to Florence, MP. deplored: the state of the 


fréscoes’ by OFeagna, in Sahta Maria ‘Novella. Passing thence 


to Arezzo, he lamented the almost 'total destruction of the works 


of the founder of the schoolof' that city, and called attention to 
“the i of the better-known Spinello ‘Aretino, in the church 
“of B. 


Francesco. Leaving ‘behind him “the ‘niasters' of the 


- thirteenth century, henext turned to those of the sueceeding age, 


and spoke at some length of Benozzo Gozadli, whose works have 
a threefold interest from’ their intrinsic beauty, from the influence 
which he exerted upon painting, and from the fact that he ‘has, 


"by introducing them ‘into his pictures, ‘preserved the portraits of | 


many of the most celebrated’ of his contemporaries. “Mr. 
Layard directed the attention of the Soviety more especially to his 
frescoes illustrating the-life of St: Augastine; which adorn the 
small’ and little-visited town of San Gimignano between Sienna 
and Florence. He’ also ‘pleaded hard for the works of Pietro 
della Francesca, at Borgo San Sepolcro, which lies amongst the 
hills between the head-waters of the Arno’ and the Tiber. The. 
fresco of the “ Resurrection,” which, according to’ Vasati, was 
‘therfinest of this masterj is now buried amongst the 
rubbish of a Monte di Pieta& “Mr. Layard*had great difficulty 
in seeing it, for the Monte:di Pieta is blessed with five directors, 
who are all jealous of each other,and consequently have separate 
keys. The —_ cannot be opened ‘unless all the five are present. 
Before the Hungarian war, two high officials: had-to come from 
opposite ends of the couhtry to open the receptacle in which the 
crown of St. Stephen was preserved: ‘This may have been a 
wise precaution to take for the’security of the palladium of a 
kingdom; but really, for the pots'and pans of Borgo San Sepolcro, 
it is somewhatexcessive. The fresco, be it observed, was not the 
ject of all this care. Indeed, Mr. Layard rarely found an 
culty in copying works of art, or doing what he pleased wit 
them. The priests thought that only a - ess lunatic could 
occupy himself with the ‘ roba di Giotto.” 

Many painters of the Umbrian school have also attracted 
Mr. Layard’s attention, and were by him’ brought before the 
notice of the Society. Such were Ottaviano Nelli and Guido 
Palmarucci. Such, above all, was Giovanni Sanzio, the father of 
Raphael, who exercised far greater influence over the style of his 
great son than is generally supposed. Their works must be 
sought at such places as Gubbip and Urbino, and the timely 
intervention of the Arundel Society may preserve the memory 
of many of them. Even the works of an artist so famous as 
Pietro Perugino are by no means so well known as they should 
be, and many of them are going to decay. Mr. Layard has, with 
great liberality, added to the publications of the Society for 1856 
a chromo-lithograph of Perugino’s fresco of the martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian at Panicale , and five engraved outlines from por- 
tions of figures inthe same fresco. Full details as to this trans- 
action will be found in the annual report already alluded to. 
Signor Marianecci, a local artist, has executed the copy of the 
Panicale fresco. In alluding to this Prem me Mr. Layard 
remarked that he generally found that the spirit of the different 
schools was best caught by artists who had been born and bred 


ob 
di 


_ amongst their masterpieces. 


In the ancient town of Spello, near Foligno, there are not only 
some Peruginos, but several large frescoes by Pinturiechio— 
amongst them the “ Nativity,” and ‘* Christ disputing with the 
Doctors.” These beautiful works are going fast to ruin ; but in- 
structions have already been sent out to have them copied ere it 
be too late. These are only a few of the paintings about which 
the society might interest itself. There.are whole districts in 
central Italy where almost .every way-side chapel is adorned 
with frescoes by the pupils of Perugino. In the north of Italy, 
also, there is a great deal.to be done.. Only amongst the small 
towns, which are seldom explored by tourists, ean the Lombard 
school be properly appreciated. The true greatness of Luini, for 
example, is only known to those who have seen his works at. 
Saronno-a small town about fifteen miles from Milan, on the 
roa to Varese. 

In addition to the dangers, which impend over many of the 
masterpieces of Italian art, from neglect and ignorance, there 
are two, other evils to which Mr. Layard ealled attention. 
The firstis the possibility of aconvulsion atany momenttaking place 
in Italy—the second is the systematic destruction of works of art 
by the Austrian troops, We fear that Mr. Layard spoke only 
too truly when he said that it is the gettled policy of tria to 
destroy every thing which can keep alive in the mind of the 
Italians any proud recollections of chee independence. 

After Mr. Layard had sat down, Mr. Ruskin rose to address 
the meeting. He himself, he said, was occupied rather with 
modern than with ancient art, and some might think that he 
stepped a little out of his province in attempting to give advice 
to the Arundel Society. His, however, was a iar case. 
There was a time when he had hoped to devote his life to preserv- 
ing a record of those very works of art which Mr. Layard had 
been describing. He had even begun his task, but the Vandal- 
ism of modern Italy was too much for him. Laboriously to copy 
a fresco on one side of a room, and to see the companion picture 
on the opposite side destroyed before his eyes, was more than 


he could endure. He gave up in despair an yndertaking which 


he believed the strength and the nerves of one man were unable 
to execute. A large body, however, employing many a 
might effect what would break the heart of a single worker, He 
was inclined to think that the Arundel Society was now just begin. 
ning to’see its true vocation. At first it had been a little too 
ambitious. It hadtalked of teaching art. It would act, perhaps, 
more —_ in only trying to conserve it. He was doubtful hoy 
far it was familiarity with the ancient schools that our moder 
artists wanted. It was, he believed, rather knowledge of natury 
and intimate communion with her spirit. Mrs. Beecher Stéwe 
had lately told him that in America a school of painting was 
arising, singularly pure in feeling, which, declining to the 
old models of Europe, none inspiration only from tn dee 
and the prairies. Nor ought any one to consider that c i 
ancient art was.a humble occupation. Let us only r 

what art was in the middle ages. Now thoughtful men had , 
hundred ' different’ outlets for their activity. In those days, if 
they were neither warriors nor politicians, they had nothing but 
art or literature to fall back upon. A great many persons who 
in our time would never have cared to paint their thoughts, then 
retired into ‘monasteries, and told the world all they could or 
dared. to tell it by means of form and colour. In conserving the 
frescoes that are fading and falling to pieces in Tuscany or 
Umbria, we conserve’a large portion of the thought of several 
centuries. It is very desirable that the Society should continue 
to devote itself chiefly to frescoes, In fresco, you generally get the 
noblest ideas of great artists; for in aneasel picture an artist often 
attends chiefly to. minute elegancies, whereas, when painting a 
fresco, he has to dash his thoughts at once upon the wall. Again, 
frescoes are rarely tampered with. They are left, indeed, to the 
damp and the cobweb; but eobweb and damp are less cruel 
than restorers. Besides, the beauty of fresco is more easily 
reproduced than that of ordinary pictures. 

Mr. Ruskin concluded with a very eloquent exposition of the 
reasons why the Arundel Society should continue and increase its 
exertions in preserving some recollection of the great days of Italy, 
The time had, he said, very probably = by when art was to 
take a very high place in human life. There were thousands of 
able and benevolent men now who were ready to elbow it aside 
wherever it interfered with improvement in other directions, 
The new street must be carried out whether the old chapel 
stands or falls. The manufactory must bring wealth to the town, 
although twenty beautiful specimens of domestic architecture 
must disappear to clear a site for it. The artistic period, perhaps, 
has passed for ever, making way for the prosperity of a busy and 
bustling age, as the dreams of childhood fade before the realities 


of man’s estate. There is, he added, one consideration more tobe’ 


urged, and that is, the debt of gratitude which we all owe to Italy. 
That unhappy country seems to appeal to us like a dying fri 

who cries ‘‘ Come to me; I have one secret to tell before I die.” 
The secret which Italy has to tell is the secret of the Beautiful. 
Let us bend our ear to her pale lips, and hear what she has 


to say. 
The annual subscription to the Arundel only ts. 
A glance at the catalogue of its publications will convince any 
one that nearly this amount is returned to the subscriber in 
works of art. The names of the persons who compose the 
Council will be a guarantee that the best wsthetic lights will be 
used in choosing the subjects for illustration. We trust that 
the publicity which we have given to the ings of the 
2gth of Muay may add some names to the list of its members. 
One caution, and one only, we will venture to whisper— 
the Society will act wisely in trying to obtain the support of the 
great mass of educated men who consider art as an adornment 
of life, rather than of the dilettanti by profession who believe it 
to be the one thing needful. The more it reproduces works 
which, like Luini’s picture of St. Catherine, exhibited at the 
late meeting, appeal to all/'men of cultivated taste, and 
the less it deals in ivory-carvings, the better it will be for its 
finances and for its respectablity. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
IV. 


HORSLEY ought to oceupy a position among the 
Young England of our painters. But he does not grow; 
and we are not sure that he has not passed his prime. At any 
rate, his pictures this year are below his usual mark. It may 
be that this arises from the extant condition of the art 
world. As in France at the present moment there is a steady, 
level school of religious art—pleasing, but never rising very high, 
and never sinking very low—which is kept up by the steady 
demand for — for ordinary gifts to ordinary churches, 80 
we suspect that Art Unions and the like are tending to bring out 
painters down, as well as up, to a certain monotonous, unambi- 
tious character. Mr. Horsley is infected by this—he was better 
at making than he is now in sustaining a reputation. d 
which is a vice of the day, he is aiming at the domestic senti- 
mentalisms—“ the old, old story” class of subjects. In No. 

“Life and Still Life,” a modest grisette—that rarest of all 
Parisian birds—is cheerfully and sparklingly represented. 1h 
thing is slight, but not nonsensical or pretentious; yet it 8 
scarcely above an average. “The World Forgetting” (410) 
rather silly—a pretty nun, looking unutterable things into the 
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future of a convent life, and a pair of clasped hands in ago- 
nized prayer, showing that the cloister is no security against the 
secret sorrows of the heart. This is twaddle, hardly relieved 
by any excellence of painting. 180, ‘ Youth and Age”—a lane 
scene, with a commonplace contrast between a simple child, 
flower-gathering, and a haggard, witch-like old woman—is care- 
fully painted as to the figures, but with very random trees and eon- 
ventional banks. 338, “ Hide and Seek—Found,” is far better. 
Here we have some very exquisite painting of the silk and velvet 
school, and there is an accurate and painstaking precision in the 
gallant’s countenance. To call it “clever” is perhaps an inadequate 
criticism ; but the whole value of the composition is lost in its 
unworthy and, to ourselves, unintelligible subject. Whether the 
youth is going to serenade two girls, or whether it is amere game 
at romps, we profess ourselves unable to decide; nor, as far as 
we can learn, are lady critics more certain about the subject. 
The distance is utterly commonplace. 

Of No. 213, Mr. Leslie’s “ Sir Roger de Coverley at Church,” 
one can only ask, in utter astonishment, whether this is the hand 

‘which painted ‘‘ Sancho and the Duchess”? There is not the 
least trace of that genial humour for which the artist was once 
famous—not the slightest appreciation of the subject. Neither 
in age nor bearing was the good knight this stupid, simpering 
jnanity ; nor was the Spectator's round face quite so like a soup- 

late. There is a great. affectation of colouring in this picture. 
Bir Roger is in a pink coat, and there is a servant in starin 
canary, which certainly is not a pleasant tint for a cent 

Neither one nor the other are helped by the afternoon 
sun; and the whole subject, instead of being enveloped in that 
peculiar sleep-compelling, warm, dusty haze which characterizes 
a village-church, is flat, and in some parts, as in the velvet-eovered 
font, absolutely raw. All the faces are bright pink, and all abso- 
lutely devoid of expression. In other days, Mr. Leslie would 
have put a whole volume of the annals of the parish into these 
groups; but as it is, there is neither group, story, nor meaning 
in the picture. 

We wish that we could honestly congratulate Mr. Luard on a 

genuine success in “ A Welcome Arrival” (133)—the interior of 
a Crimean hut. We wait till he paints without an eye to the 
claptrap of the day. There may be something in him, but at 
present what power he has is thrown away on pictures of this 
sort. 
- Two or three pictures of the sentimental sort—which it is 
to be regretted that in some measure Mr. Holman Hunt has sanc- 
tioned by the Awakening Conscience” —may be classed together. 
“Broken Vows ” (601), by Mr. Calderon, is a young lady going 
to faint under an ivy-covered wall (and so far borrowed from “ the 
Huguenot”), after very improperly listening to a faithless lover 
on the other side. All that we can say for it is that it is much 
better than its neighbour, “The Sale of a Heart’ (603), which, 
in composition, feeling, and invention, is as bad as bad can be. 
Miss E. Osborn in 299, ‘“‘Nameless and Friendless,” has com- 
posed a really clever picture. The widow is perhaps common- 
place enough, but the picture-dealer is thoroughly humorous, 
and there is a reminiscence of Wilkie in it which is promising. 
At present, however, this lady—and we think highly of her—can 
only paint portions of a picture. Mr. O’Niel, in 344, attempts 
what ought to be a scene of at least life and pleasant faces. 
At any rate, such a “ Pic-nic”’ as we have assisted at on this spot 
—it is Burnham Bushes—does not exhibit those dismal wooden- 
faced lads and lasses. 

Of the landscapes, which certainly do not exceed, perhaps 
scarcely attain the average, we must content ourselves with 
signalizing Mr. J.M. Carrick’s “ Rydal” (542). Itisa very careful, 
conscientious transcript of nature, recalling, in its minute and ela- 
borate handling, though somewhat thin and scratched in detail, 
the late Mr. Seddon’s style. What this picture wants in breadth 
and grace, is compensated by its honesty. The prevailing tints, of 
the yellowest, scarcely fuse with the dappled sky ; and the whole 
subject has an enamelled and dry rather than aerial effect. 
Stanfield’s(204) the “Scene near the Giant’s Causeway,” has rarel 
been equalled, if surpassed, in the sweep of waves; and he tells 
what so few painterssucceed in—thereflex or backward wave tumb- 
ling off the land. Here is spray and mist of a very grand character. 
(308) * Calais Fishermen,” by the same artist, is evidently an inci- 
dent painted just as it occurred, and, on the whole, pleases us better 
than the fine picture which we have just spoken of, which has rather 
the look of a composition. This is a genuine piece of study which 
has brought out the artist’s feelings, and is more affecting than the 
task-work of the “ Giant’s Causeway.” Mr. Herbert must have 
had some special and private reason for commemorating, in 230, 
the French Coast in the autumn of 1853. We do not remember 
any previous landscape of this artist. hie isa calm and dull 
sweep of uninteresting coast, faithfully delineated, with an eye 
to nature in the clouds; but the waves are more marked in out- 
line than would be the case if viewed from such a height as the 
spectator is supposed to occupy. Mr. Lee’s exuberant green 
meadows are absent, but his vacancy is perhaps more than ade- 
quately filled by Creswick’s ‘‘ Meeting of the Brook and River” 
(219), which is something more than pretty. The trees selected 
are somewhat of the thinnest, and if the scene is autumn morn- 

ing, we should have liked a stronger suggestion of mist and russet ; 
but the clear distance is very poetical. “ Parted Streams” (294) is 
also a very sweet picture. Witherington’s Summer” (132) 
is thoroughly English, with its cool depths of green—something 


monotonous, as English scenery is wont to be, and lacking the 
rock, stone, and moss tints of a less exuberant atmosphere, but 
thoroughly characteristic; and Redgrave’s “ Cradle of the River” 
(189), may be marked among the most pleasing of these domestic 
and enjoyable subjects. Mr. Cooke’s shore iqee (28 and 
500), are quite true and literal, with a hard and bright atmo- 
sphere, and without the slightest attempt at trickery and ex- 
aggeration. Taken alone, they would not do justice to this 
artist’s powers, who, in a “Scene on the Goodwin, aoe 
after a heavy gale” (442)—has painted a most pathetic 
interesting picture. ‘The sullen wash of the waves is we 
indicated, and the driving set of the clouds is poetical and 
true. 

In picking up our dropped threads, we ought to mention Mr. 
Poole’s picture, the “ Field Conventicle” (391). This artist is 
not a favourite of ours; but this year, in attempting Italian 
colouring, he has made a great mistake. Mr. Uwins could once 
paint, and probably can still; but we do not think the walls 
of the Royal Academy the place for little studies and reminiscences 
of weeds, such as 237 and go9. These things are well to do and 
well to keep, but not well to exhibit. Mr. J. 'T. Linnell’s 
“ Mountain Path” (136), lifts itself out of the crowd of medio- 
crities. Mr. Egg’s (331) “‘ Scene from Esmond,” is a good deal 
admired. It is one of those incidents which are of not sufficient 
interest to be remembered, and not broad enough to tell their 
own story. There is a stiffness and primness characteristic 
enough of the persons and scene, which is disagreeable ; but the 
old lady’s grim face is clever. Still the picture does not exhibit 
progress. No. 264, Faed’s “First Break in the Family,” pretty 
and sentimental, with a good deal of pleasing feeling. But the 
landscape is patchy and coarse. 

Among the portraits, (126) “Mrs. Markham,” by F. Grant, 
is the be//e of the season. One longs to know what this lady’s 
grandchildren will think of the saucy bottine and the co- 
quettish red petticoat fifty years hence. This able gen con- 
trasts well with its companion (154), “Mrs. Peel,” which is 
after the recognised Sir Joshua type, with conventional back- 
ground and well regulated fore. We confess to the Young 
England view, and the little lady trip ing through the snow is 
pleasanter than her classical rival. Bue ner’s “ Lady Jenkin- 
son” (246), is said by all the world to be pretty; but it is 

ainted with chalk. ‘Miss Hutton of Lanark” (302), by 

ir J. W. Gordon, is perhaps the best portrait in the Exhibition. 
This lady, in her deep Rembrandtish expression, makes one 
understand what that charming race of old Scotch ladies of 
Lord Medwin’s time must have been. Mr. Boxall’s vaporoso 
and unsubstantial portraits are often likenesses; but affectation 
has ruined in him an artist of some promise. Eddis this year 
scarcely signalizes himself. 

Of the sculpture we decline to speak. There are some average 
busts ; but of the statuary, the less said the better. 


EARLY FLEMISH AND GERMAN PAINTING AT MANCHESTER. 


tae present task will be to trace, by the aid of the specimens 
exhibited at Manchester, the progress of painting in the 
countries north of the Alps from its regeneration in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. And this investigation is by no means 
without value and interest, although the romantic and picturesque 
circumstances that attended the llel movement in Italy have 
made the more prosaic details of the Northern revival compara- 
tively uninviting. Indeed it may be questioned whether art did 
not awake from its long sleep even earlier among the Teutonic 
nations than in the South. At least it would appear that the 
germs of a strong naturalistic tendency, and seme impatience of 
a mere traditional conventionalism, manifested themselves in 
Germany while Italy was still content with its Byzantine prece- 
dents. ‘Probably the direct influence of the Greek Empire was 
less felt in inverse proportion to the distance from Constantinople; 
and again there are traces of something like an indigenous’ de- 
of art-culture, centering, as was natural, round the 
chief seat of Charlemagne’s power. Certainly the purer tradi- 
tions of what must be called, we suppose, the early Roman school, 
seem to have lasted in more remote countries with greater 
vitality and in greater purity than in Italy itself. ‘This may be 
seen more specially in the illuminations from northern monas- 
teries; and the earliest pictures of the school of Cologne, be 
they what they may, are certainly not Byzantine. So too, in our 
country, there seems to have been a very interesting tradition of 
earlier and purer art, if we may ground an argument on the curious 
and very beautiful English picture, belonging to Lord Pembroke, 
exhibited at Manchester (920)—a triptych, bearing a portrait of 
Richard IT. under the tutelage of three patron-saints, St. John, 

St. Edward the Confessor, and St. Edmund the King, and a host of 
angels, delicately drawn, and coloured in a pale bluetone. ‘There 
certainly appears to be a peculiar and independent character in 

the design of this remarkable little triptych, with which may be 

compared the painted altar-front of the fourteenth century (g21), 

contributed by the Dean and Chapter of Norwich—representing, in 

compartments, “ our Lord's Flagellation,” “ Bearing the Cross,” 

“Crucifixion,” “Resurrection” and “Ascension.” This succession, 

however, whatever promise it may have had, uahappily came to 

nothing in England. The early German school of Cologne, on 


the other hand, was more fortunate, and was most fertile, as well 
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in its own immediate productions as in its influence upon the 
further progress of art in other lands. 

On the north walls of the Manchester saloons, dedicated (as we 
have said before) to Teutonic art, in bold contrast to the array of 
Italian examples on the opposite side, we find no such illus- 
trations of the earlier missal style as were afforded by the 
illuminated miniatures of Don Silvestro Camaldolese. Without 
some such data it is impossible to measure progress in the im- 
provement of easel painting. Indeed, in an educational point of 
view, much more might well have been done at Manchester for the 
illustration of the state of design in the interval between the 
earliest ages of Christianity and the medieval regeneration of 
art. It would be a great mistake to suppose that there was no 
practice or study of art during these centuries. The technical 
processes, indeed, may have been rude and inefficient, and the best 
traditions, both of theory and of practice, may have disappeared 
among political and religious convulsions. But still, art was 
never wholly effete, even at its lowest point of decline; and 
there are many reasons for thinking that we much undervalue 
the merits of what remained. We know from history that 
churches and public buildings continued to be covered with 
internal paintings; and if most of the fabrics of these ages have 
disappeared, or if, at least, their mural ornamentation has perished, 
yet the indestructible mosaies of Raveuna and of Rome remain 
to prove that the power of design was byno means contemptible in 
the sixth and ninth centuries. Again, in ivory diptychs—such 
as those of which the Arundel Society has published so valuable 
a series in fictile casts—in embroideries and tapestries, in 
sculptures and carvings, and above all in the innumerable illu- 
minations finished by the patient toil of the pious miniaturists 
of a thousand convents, may be found materials for an historical 
view of the state of art in the darker portion of the middle ages. 
It must not be forgotten by the intelligent student that the 
torch of art was never extinguished, though, at one time, it may 
have blazed less brightly than at another time, as it was handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Judged of by easel-painting alone, the revival of art both at 
Cologne and Bruges would seem to have been extraordinarily 
sudden and rapid. ‘Lhere is nothing to remind one, in the works 
of these schools, of the transitional ughnesses of Cimabue. We 
go at once in medias res, and find ourselves admiring the compa- 
ratively well-developed style of Masters William and Stephen 
of Cologne, and the mature excellence of Hubert Van Eyck. 
‘The early specimen of the former of these schools, exhibited at 
Manehester by Mr. Beresford Hope—a triptych, with figures 
of numerous saints under canopies—is exceedingly remark- 
able for its delicacy and finish, the expressive animation of its 
design, and its general refinement of conception. It is a ver. 
valuable picture, and a thorough representative of its school. 
Compare with it the group of three saints, “ St. Catherine, 
St. Matthew, and St. John Evangelist,” by Master Stephen, 
from the Kensington Palace collection—a picture of great excel- 
lence, but to which justice ean searcely be done at Manchester, 
as there is no example of the earlier master, William of Cologne, 
with which to contrast it. But Master Stephen’s knowledge of 
form, the good tone of his colouring, and his honest endeavours 
after a living imitation of nature are very apparent. The most 
celebrated work of this artist is the ‘Adoration of the Wise 
Men,” so well known to tourists as one of the great ornaments 
of Cologne Cathedral. To this school of Cologne must be 
assigned the three pictures contributed by Prinee Albert from 
the same Wallerstein Collection (437, 438, 439), by the ‘Master 
of the Passion,” as that unnamed painter is called, of whose 
works—all noticeable for a characteristic individualism—the most 
celebrated is the “ Passion” in Mr. Lyversberg’s gallery at 
Cologne. Of these three pictures, the first, which is also the 
largest, is the finest and most worthy of study. Its subject is 
the “ Presentation in the Temple.” ‘The works of the copyists, 
or inferior artists of this school, are generally of small merit ; and 
these lesser men, while they copy the broader characteristics of 
the style, such as bright colour and hard outline, allow their imita- 
tion of nature to degenerate into an unenlightened materialism, 
and their imagination to run into the coarse grotesqueness that 
seems to lurk in the Teutonic mind. Hence it is, perhaps, that 
the German side of the gallery of Manchester is so much less 
fascinating than the opposite walls, on which the early Italians— 
in spite of occasional exaggeration and errors of taste—leave upon 
the mind a general impression of that refined idealism and pure 
love of beauty which characterize their gifted nation. 

After the early school of Cologne, that of Flanders demands our 
next attention. We recently discussed at some length the history 
and characteristics of this school in reviewing Messrs. Crow and 
Cavalcaselle’s volume, and we need not repeat what we said so 
lately. Manchester can boast of no specimen of the elder brother, 
Hubert Van Eyck; but it has a great treasure in a full-sized 
copy of the famous triptych in the cathedral of Ghent, represent- 
ing the “ Adoration of the Mystic Lamb” (475). The original, 
begun by Hubert, and finished after his death by John Van Eyck, 
his younger and more famous brother, is no longer to be seen in 
its entirety. Parts of the triptych have been withdrawn from 
public view, and others of the volets have passed, after many ad- 
ventures, into the Berlin Gallery and elsewhere. The perfect 
copy at Manchester, sold during the French occupation in 1796, 
and at present in the possession of Mr. J. L. Lemmé, enables us 
to judge of the whole composition, and of course of the general 


merits of the design. But we eonfess that we are disappointed ig 
the style and texture of its painting. There is none of the con. 
scientious minuteness of the Van Eycks in this eopy—none of 
their distinctive colouring, none of their luminous transparen 
of atmospheric distance. This is valuable us a memento of the 
disposition and general colouring of the original, but for little else, 
And we hope that no one will be tempted to form a judgment of 
the masterpiece at Ghent from this poor reproduction. Before 
we leave this picture, let us express our surprise that 
great central figure in its upper compartment, between the 
Virgin and St. John the Baptist, has been taken by some ob. 
servers to represent the First yd of the Trinity. There cay 
be no doubt that it is our Lord “in Majesty” (as it would be 
described in the technical language of iconography) who is here 
depicted. The mistake is ape ie crities such as Kugler and 
the authors of the work referred to above, but it has no founda. 
tion in fact. And it is of some importance for the proper com. 
peeeortn. of the picture that this error should be rectified. It 
1as been objected to the beautiful composition of the lower leaves 
of this triptych that it is grossly materialistic to represent the 
adoration of the actual na But the painter Has against 
this misinterpretation of lis design by placing above the purely 
symbolical and mystical design yo representation, under con. 
ventional forms, of the true object of Christian worship—the 
ascended and glorified Redeemer. 

The Manchester Collection has been enriched with four paint. 
ings credited to John Van Eyek, two only of which we are in- 
clined to consider genuine. The doubtful ones are a ‘‘ Madonna” 
(471), of the Duke of Newcastle’s, and a ‘‘ Moses” (474) belong. 
ing to Mr. Lloyd Roberts. But the glorious picture of Lord 
Ward's (473), representing ‘‘ The Mass of St. Gregory,” seems 
to us to bear eve ane of authenticity ; and the other, the 
“ Virgin and Child,” under an architectural canopy, belonging 
to Mr. Beresford Hope (472), not only appeals to its pedigree ag 
coming from the ms of Holland’s collection, but betrays in 
every inch the careful manipulation and exact manner of the 
master. The immediate followers of the Van Eycks are plenti- 
fully represented at Manchester, chiefly from the curious co 
tion now at Kensington Palace, which is so valuable for its 
numerous examples of early Teutonic art. We find here the 
names of Van der Meire, Rogier, Van der Weyden, and Hugo 
Van der Goes; but we cannot notice particularly many of their 
works. As a Van der Weyden, Mr. A. Darby’s “ Annuncia- 
tion” (485) may be studied ; and so also (497) a Series of Scrip- 
tural Scenes, by Van der Goes, contributed by the Provost of 
Eton. The well-known wings of a large triptych, from Hampton 
Court, more commonly assi to prsag were claime 
Passavant for Van der Goes, and appear under his name (. 
in the Manchester catalogue. 

We come now to Memling, the most graceful and delicate 
artist of the early Flemish school. No less than eight paintings 
bear his name at Manchester. From these we select for special 
notice a triptych belonging to the Rev. J. McHeath, represent- 
ing the “ eaition from the Cross,” between figures of St. 
James the Great and St. Christopher ; a beautiful diptych (493) 
belonging to the Rev. J. F. Russell, having on one wing 
Crucifixion, and on the other the kneeling effigy of Jeanne of 
France, with several attendants; two wings of an altar-piece 
(495), belonging to Mr. Vernon Smith—a very charming spe- 
cimen of his style, with great expression and vigour in the kneel- 
ing figures of the two donors and their patron saints ; and lastly, 
a portrait of the artist himself (496), now the property of Mr. 
Wynn Ellis, which has a great value for all who take an interest 
in the painter’s life. Of the undoubted influence exerted by 
this Flemish school on Italian art at Venice and elsewhere, we 
find no illustrations in the present Exhibition. Nor is there any- 
thing to provoke discussion on the nature of the invention of 
oil as a varnish or medium for painting, which is associated with 
the name of Van Eyck. 

Leaving for the present the succession of Upper Germany, 
which led on to Albert Diirer, we must now pursue the course of 
art in the Netherlands, in the interval between Memling and the 
Later Flemish School. The connexion between Quentin Matsys, 
the smith-painter of Antwerp, and his predecessors at Bruges, 18 
somewhat obscure. This artist, who flourished from 1460 to 
1529, is well-known in England by means of his famous picture 
of the “Two Misers,”’ at Windsor Castle. Her Majesty has sent 
this fine work (499) to Manchester; and also a triptych by the 
same hand (500), which is likewise of great interest. Of the other 
works passing under his name in the present collection, the alter- 
piece belonging to Mr. Green (502) is more likely to be genuine 
than the others. Here, in the central compartment, we have the 
“ Virgin and Child,” attended by saints and angels in the foldin 
leaves. Quentin Matsys, or Messys (as he is often called), di 
not found a school; and we may pass on to his contemporary 
Mabuse. The chef-d’ewvre of this artist is at Manchester—the 
Adoration of the Kings” (517), from Castle Howard. It is a 
very noble composition, and should be studied attentively. There 
are also several other very note-worthy paintings by Mabuse from 
other contributors, of which we select for remark a striking por- 
trait of an “ Ecclesiastic ” (514), from Kensington Palace, and a 
“Descent from the Cross” (521), from the King of Holland's 
Gallery, now belonging to Mr. Dingwall. Bernard van Orley 1s 
another almost contemporary painter whose works are of more 
than ordinary merit. But the three best specimens of his style 
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at Manchester (528, 529, 530), all from Kensington Palace, are 
somewhat hard and unattractive. The first of these is a female 
it, but has no special claim to notice. We have now come 
to a somewhat dreary period of Flemish art. A strong Italianizing 
influence affected the style of a number of feeble painters, such as 
Lambert Lombard, Francis Floris (who indeed obtained the name 
of the Flemish Raffaelle), and the families of Franck and Pourbus. 
There are two portraits, by the elder and younger Pourbus re- 
ively, at anchester, which have much interest. The 
er is that of “Sir Nicolas Carew,” belonging to Lord 
Yarborough—the latter of “Duke Henri de Guise,” the pro- 
of Lord Spencer. These two painters succeeded better 
mm portraits than in any other branch of art; but it was other- 
wise with Joachim Patenier, who inherited some of the Van Eyck 
traditions in landscape painting. Unfortunately the four pictures 
 howrg artist at Manchester, all of them from the Kensington 
ce Collection, are figure-subjects, instead of landscapes ; 
and one of them (537), the “Magdalen,” is sufficient] Vien, 
able. We must notice one more painter of the school of 
ges, Gerard Horenbant (or Horebont) of Ghent. A most 
singular picture by this somewhat rare artist, representing 
the “Root of Jesse” (533), now the property of Sir Culling 
Eardley, should not be overlooked. It represents a multi- 
tude of saints, whose names appear in the lineage of David, 
all rising from the flowers of a rose-tree ; and the painting, with 
small + pe mar to be considered a work of high art—to which, 
indeed, its conventional treatment would be a fatal obstacle—is 
amiracle of patience and ingenuity, and shows no little power 
in its grouping and design. e must reserve for another paper 
the second and more glorious period of Flemish art under 
Rubens and Van “pe and also our notice of the schools of 
Upper Germany and of the genre painters of Holland. 


MUSIC. 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


ERDI' opera of Nino was reproduced on Tuesday evening, 
after a nine years’ oblivion, being chosen for the début of 
Signor Corsi, a baritone singer of considerable reputation in Italy. 
The work belongs to Verdi's noisiest period, and leaves on the 
ear very few melodious reminiscences. Two striking melodies 
have obtained popularity, and, but for the want of taste and skill 
in the composer, would form far more agreeable features in the 
ra than they actually do. These are a well-known march, 
ich has something Rossinian in its idea, and the beautiful 
chorus, “ Va pensiero,” in the third act. The piece itself has 
suffered strange transformations. Originally based on the story 
of Nebuchadnezzar,and thence known underthe name of Nabuco— 
uced in an altered form at Covent Garden, under the unintel- 
ible name of Anato—and lastly moulded into a form in which 
Ninus, the Assyrian king, is substituted for the Babylonian, 
while the Babylonians take the place of the Jews, and are intro- 
duced as adorers of a certain male deity named Isis—the whole 
presents an antiquarian puzzle which would bewilder a Rawlin- 
son or a Layard. 

Signor Corsi is not quite the model of the great Assyrian con- 
queror, such as we guess him from the Nineveh sculptures. His 
voice has poker? Wek. sweetness, and he executes with facility, 
but with an intonation not always faultless. The part of the 
discrowned monarch is doubtless one requiring some delicacy to 
realize; and we doubt whether Signor Corsi will succeed in mak- 


it 
adlle. Spezia, in the part of Abigail (who is a_ sort of 
Semiramis or a. appeared to greater advantage than she 
had previously done. Her performance was very spirited, and her 
singmg of the Verdian bravuras unexceptionable, though the 
exertion which these feats of voice manifestly require is at times 
apt to produce a painful feeling. Orotaspe, the high-priest, was 
ly represented by Signor Vialetti, who gave in an effective 
manner the air “Tu sul labbro,’”’ terminating in a low note of 
fest sonority and power. Mr. Charles Braham imparted but 
ttle fire to the part of Idaspe. Had he, however, a greater 
familiarity with the stage, his voice is sufficient to enable him 
to hold a more than respectable place. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


HE fourth concert commenced with Beethoven’s Pastoral 

Symphon Rv marvellous piece of sound-painting, in which 
the indefinable pleasure of breathing country air after a prolonged 
residence in town, the dreamy idleness of a stroll by the side of 
ababbling brook, the village green with its rustic dances, the 
— and terrors of a thunderstorm, and the feeling of thank- 

ess and tranquillity which possesses the mind when the face 
of nature resumes its serenity, are successively brought before us 
as In a moving panorama. Beethoven himself has left us the ke 
of this symphony ; but even without it, it would be difficult 
to mistake its meaning, so plainly are its features marked. Under 
the conduct of Professor Bennett, it was admirably played. 
The other symphony was that of Mozart in E flat. Com- 
pared with that of Beethoven, it sounds—we cannot say either 
tame, antiquated, or anything which implies inferiority— 
but secular and townish. The stately minuet, for example, 
moves like a dance of grand dukes and duchesses in strong 


contrast to the wild and rather rough merriment of the rustics 
in the Pastorale. 

Signor Sivori played Mendelssolin’s concerto in E minor, with 
a perfection of tone and purity of expression not to be equalled, 
prckepe, by any other living player. His style is remarkably 

-e from exaggeration. A solo of his own composition, intended 
to represent pictorially a carnival-day at Madrid, was rather a 
practical joke than a piece of real music. It abounded in those 
—— effects which ean only be produced on the violin— 
intended to convey the ideas of a general promenade of the 
masquers in the Prado, a village dance with pipes, a storm, 
prayer, return of fine weather, and renewal of the dance “@ 
laquelle se mélent des vieilies femmes.” The cracked voices of 
these old ladies were imitated with startling reality. We hope 
Signor Sivori designed no irreverence to Beethoven in all this; 
but, in truth, we would rather have heard such a burlesque on 
any others occasion. Madame Comte Borchardt, a Belgian 
voealist, sang Beethoven’s aria “Ah perfido,” and one from 
Ambroise Thomas’ opera, Le Caid. In the latter, she displayed 


amazing volubility, and great certainty of intonation; but a 
rather unpleasing quality of voice interfered with the effect’ of 
her performance. 

e were glad to hear Professor Bennett’s sparkling and 
fanciful overture, The Naiades, and should greet with pleasure 
more of his instrumental works at these concerts. The evening 
terminated with the overture to Rossini’s Siege of Corinth. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 


HE New Philharmonic Society brought its performances 

to a conclusion on Wednesday evening, and proposes to 
commence operations again in February next, when it is hoped that 
the new building now in course of erection, and to be entitled 
St. James’s Hall, will be ready for use. This Hall, designed by 
Mr. Owen Jones, and stated to be constructed with great 
attention to acoustical principles, is likely to be a valuable 
addition to our existing music-rooms. 

On Wednesday evening, Beethoven's overture to Kiny Stephen 
commenced the concert. It is a work seldom heard, and tao 
fore acceptable ; but it must be admitted to be one of his works 
in which very little of his genius appears. Written as a prelude 
to a piece of Kotzebue’s, to inaugurate the opening of the Opera 
House at Pesth, it does not seem to have cost Beethoven much 
trouble, or to have been deemed worthy by him to be made the 
repository of any of his great thoughts. It is not destitute, 
however, of some of those peculiarities which distinguished his 
style, and an inferior musician might be proud to have written 
such a work. The symphony of the evening was Beethoven’s 
No. 4, in B flat, the most joyous and gay of the whole nine. 

A serenade in C minor, by Mozart, played as an ottett for 
two oboes, two clarionets, two bassoons, and two horns, was toa 
certain extent a novelty. In the shape of a quintett for stringed 
instruments, in which form it was arranged Mozart himself, 
it is tolerably well known. It was, however, originally written 
for wind instruments, and, as played by Messrs. Barrett, Chisholm, 
Lazarus, Maycock, Hausser, Anderson, C. Harper, and Standen, 
all skilful professors of their respective instruments, it was a 
veritable refreshment to the ear. The andante isa delightful 
flowing melody, while the minuect, written in canon, shows 
Mozart’s wonderful power of using the pedantic forms of art 
without sacrificing grace. 

Madlle. Staudach of Vienna played Beethoven's concerto in 
C minor, without previous rehearsal, as was stated, and to the 
deterioration of the effect, as the band did not always seem to 
know exactly what they were about. The lady’s performance 
elicited considerable applause. She has a firm touch, and her 
execution is generally good, nor does she seem to affect any of 
= miraculous feats now so much in vogue. All the better, we 
think. 

An air of Handel, from Alexander's Feast—“ These are 
Grecian ghosts, who in battle slain, unburied remain”—was sung 
by Mrs. Lennard Lewis to Italian words. This admirable eom- 
position would have been far more intelligible if given in the 
vernacular. As it was, the greater part of the audience were 
probably puzzled what to make of those solemn sepulchral 
sounds, delivered apro to nothing. The other vocalist, 
Madame Gassier, gave ini’s “ Bell’ raggio” and “ Ah! non 
giunge,” from the Sonnambula—the latter with an extra allow- 
ance of ornamentation. 


REVIEWS. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


7. Abbé Gratry occupies a high place among that small 
band of French clergy who have made themselves famous 
for learning, thought, and piety, embodied in works of rare 
literary excellence. Three years ago, his Treatise on the Con- 
naissance de Dieu—a critical résumé of the principal Theodicés 
which have been put forward by heathen and Christian writers 
—received, along with Jules Simon’s Devoir, the honourable 
tribute of a cowronnement at the hands of the Académie 
Frangaise. At a later period he published the most original of his 
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speculations, under title of La. Logique, being attempt 
(splendide. mendax)to prove the identity of the processes of reason- 
ing employedin mathematical, physical, andmetaphysicalinquiries 
respectively-+the whole bent of the writer's efforts being to win 
back. science: to! philosophy anil philosophy. to revealed religion. 
To these worka has now ‘been. a a third; entitled the Con- 
naissance Mal Ané,* whieh developes to.a yet: higher degree the 
subtlety: of; reasoning ,and,, fervour of, faith) whieh. marked his 
publications. -Its general. drift, may: be briefly compre: 
ended in. the: saying in, which Saint Augustine epitomized a 
kindved corpore)valeret, quid in 
selpsdé, quid, apud .Deum;” , We, cannot, here attempt, to give 
any analysis Of contents; We! will, only say spi 
of the wide differences: which may often exist between the author 
and his readers; we are-convinced that few persons will Jay down 
these volumes without .a kindly, and respectful admiration... It 


was a fortunate day for the interests and teputation of the French - 


Churely when the: young student of | thei Keole Polytechnique 
exchanged the uniform. of an: officer.of artillery for the cassock 
of the ptiest ; and it is not. the least: interesting feature of his 
publications, that we are: enabled to tracé/ the, influence of his 
early studies, under Poisson and Arag6, upon those graver specu- 
lations which have subsequently occupied his attention. The 
current of thought in ther Haine’ church is now setting: away so 
strongly from the most glorious of her epochs, the seventeenth 
century, and from the: common: sense .of the country, that we 
are thiaxkful to meet with a man who does not-think it expedient 
to speak coldly of Bossuet, or sneeringly of Reason. e need 
seavcely add that the Abbé Gratry is honoured with the hostility 
of the Univers. 

Expectation has for some time been on the alert for Duvergier 
de Hauranne’s History of Parliamentary Government in France. 
‘The two first volumes have at length appeared,+ and will pro- 
bably be read with greater interest in Send, cette terre clas- 
sigue du Gouvernement représentatif, than among our neighbours. 
The first volume is entitled Introduction, and presents a picture 
of the various constitutional phases ‘through which France 
kept staggering to and fro between 1789 and 1813; for although 
the Charte of 1814 was the first real and practical organization 
of Parliamentary Government, it can only be considered as “le 
résultat, et en quelque sorte le résumé d’idées antérieurement 
émises, et de systeémes déja produits.” The first chapter of the 
second volume accompanies Napoleon to Elba; and then the 
writer breaks ground in the history proper of French Parliament- 
ary Government, by analysing the nature, history, and results of 
the Charte. M. de Duvergier Hauranne has compassed the art 
of exhausting his subject without exhausting his readers. So 
great, indeed, is the fulness with which he lays before us the 
events and discussions which followed the abdication of Napoleon, 
that the second volume only brings us to the eve of the Battle 
of Waterloo. Considering low freely the author expresses his 
hope of a revival of constitutional government, we confess we feel 
some surprise that this Histoire was ever allowed to see the light. 
We presume, however, that a government which keeps, as it won, 
its hold on power by playing off the passions of the masses 
against the educated mtelligence of the country, satisfies itself 
with the reflection that literature is not a commodity quoted at the 
Bourse, and that books of so high an order as the one before us 
ave not likely to exereise any influence in quarters where the 
reaction might cause embarrassment.) We are glad to meet 
with any indication that the coarse materialisny which now runs 
riot in the French eapital has not altogether stifled nobler sympa- 
thies ; and we ‘sincerely trust, ‘that conviction recorded in 
the following passage may prove to be no barren aspiration :— 
“ Aprés avoir assistéh la naissance, au developpement, et 4 la 
mort du gouvernement parlementaire en France, j'ignore s'il 
me sera donné d’assister & sa“renaissance: mais j’ai la conviction 
profoude que gi, je ne la, yois pas, mes fils la, et que 
justice alors sera rendue A ceux, qui malgré de cruelles déceptions 
n’en auront pas désespéré.”” 104 3 

In conjunction with the work just: named, the reader may 
pertise an Hssai de politique contemporaine, by M. Adolphe de 
Chambrunf. The writer ts justly alarmed at the daily increasing 
centralization of govermment in France, and ‘at the general 
political scepticism which pervades the social atmosphere. The 
picture he draws of Freneh society is the more painful because 
we believe it to be true. He can discern nothing but ruin and 
disaster in the future, unless some vigorous effort be made to 
restore political feeling to healthy vitality. He suggests the 
propriety of going back to the old états provinciaur, in order to 
draw away the blood from the heart of France, and to rouse 
the nation from its present apathy about everything but the 
Bourse. In point of literary execution, the book is second-rate, 
but the carnestness and shrewdness of M. de Chambrun go far 
to compensate for any defects of style. His strong sympa- 
thies with England do not blind him to the impossibility of 
making government in France a fuc-simile of our own. 

M. de Barante is now publishing a new and enlarged edition 

* De la Connaissance Ame. Par A. Gratry, Prétre de l’Oratoire de 
VImmaculée Conception. 2 vols. Paris: Lecoffre. 1857. London: Jeff. 

+ Histoire du Gouvernement Parlementaire en France. 1814—1848. 
Précédée @une Introduction. Par M. Duvergier de Hauranne. Vols. i. and ii. 
Paris: Michel Lévy. London: Jeff. 1857. 

t Du Régime Parlementaire en France : Essai de politique contemporaine. 
Par M. Adolphe de Chambrun. Paris: Didier et Durand, London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1857. 


of his minor works. The first two volumes* contain some very 

interesting. sketches of the heroes of La Vendée, of generala, | 
statesmen, financiers and such as Desaix, Saint. 
Priest, Foy, Gouvion Saint ‘Cyr, Talleyrand, Mollien, and the 
Comte de St, Aulaire, together with some essays on history and 
historians. Dispassionate almost to coolness, M. de Barante’y.. 
pages reflect facts as a mirror, rather than portray/them:ag q/ 
canvas. But this studied repudiation of one-sided views, und of . 
all the seductive arts of a party writer, leaves a strong impression. 
of the writer's truthfulness... “Seribitur ad narrandum nop. 
ad probandumn,” is a maxim of Quintilian’sto which few writers 

have adbered'with as much fidelity.as the author of these volumes, 

In the course of the last twenty years:a new and higher direg.. 
tion has been given to the study of Classical Mythology:in France | 
in consequence of M. Guigniaut’s translation of Creuzer’s, Sym.. 
bolik—a translation ‘which might almost: be called, as Creuzer 
himself admitted, an original work, so numerous and important - 
are the improvements and additions incorporated by the writer. 
in the progress of his undertaking., One of the most eminent 
of M. Gureniant’s collaborateuts, M. Alfred de Maury, has just 
published the first volume of a History of the Religions of Ancient 
Greece,+ whieh presents a rave combination of the erudition 
of Germany with the clearness and elegance of France. As may be 
inferred from the title, M. Maury has made it his objeet, 
not so much. to collect together all the myths which fed the 
faney of ‘ those bewildered Pagans of old time,” as to trace the 
rise, progress, and ‘decay of religious feelings from the 
naturalism of primitive epochs to the recognition of a spiritual 
Presence, and of hopes and aspirations that “overstepped the 
grave.” ‘The first two chapters, which occupy about a third of 
the volume, deal with the primitive populations of ancient Greece 
and the religious notions which prevailed amongst them. We 
observe, with some surprise, that-M. de Maury contests the 
theory so ably set forth by E. Curtius in his famous tract (Die 
Tonier vor der ionischen Wanderung), and which goes to show 
that, in the so-called Lonie migration, that people merely returned 
to their original seat. Surely M. de Maury is for once forget- 
ful of the caution and sobriety characteristic of all solid 
erudition when he asserts that the like might be proved, 
‘par un procédé analogue,” of the Dorians. The third chap- 
ter examines the pre-Homerie myth-building of the Thracian 
edi—a period in the religious history of the Hellenes which 
finds its parallel in the picture of Hindoo religion portrayed 
in the Vedas. Greece, however, has left us no such written 
precursors to her Homeric Ramfyana and Mahabharata. To 
these, and to Homer and Hesiod, M. de Maury devotes a labo- 
rious inquiry in the two following chapters, reserving the last 
for a survey of the transformations which the theogony of the 
Greeks subsequently underwent up to the time of Alexander. 
To those who wish to keep abreast with the most recent investi- 
gations in classical lore, this work is indispensable. The general 
reader will find in M. de Ma a succinct and entertaining 
expositor, and a trustworthy guide. 

Apropos of Greece, we may here mention a work on the legends 
of the heroie aget which does not appear to have excited as 
much attention as it deserves. The author was at one time 
Belgian Minister at Constantinople, and it must be admitted 
that greatcr value attaches to this publication from the facilities 
thus enjoyed by him for visiting scenes famous in ancient story, 
than from any erudition or critical acumen displayed in the pro- 
gress of his inquiry. Baron Behr has entered vipon the somewhat 
arduous, not to say Quixotic, undertaking of separating what 
was real and historical in the legends of ancient Greece from what 
was the mere sport of fancy. ‘ Quand j’étais 4 Rome,” he says, 
“j'ai va des artistes se livrer & un curieux travail. A force de 
trier, de composer, de juxtaposer des fragments de vases antiques 
ils parvenaient & refaire un vase tout entier. On es bien 
de quelques lacunes dans Ja peinture, mais l’ensem 


e était rétabli, 
l'idée primitive était réproduite. Le lecteur jugera si j'ai refait 
mon vase.” Possibly he has, but we suspect it is somewhat leaky. 
The Theogony of Hesiod, the Argonautic expedition, and the 
Trojan war, give rise to suggestions and hypotheses so startling 
that it is to be regretted the author has not fortified them by 
vouchers better calculated to win assent than his own unsupported 
assertions. A writer who seems prepared, like the medieval 
balladmongers, to pin his*faith upon such an authority as Dares 
Phrygius, must not be surprised if his readers place but feeble 
reliance on his judgment. The work is very handsomely got 
up, and illustrated with well-executed maps and plans. 


M. de Pontmartin has commenced a second series of his Cause- 
ries littéraires, under the title of the Causeries du Samedi 
Though inferior as specimens of that miniature-painting order ©: 
criticism to which Saint Beuve owes his popularity, they are 
ereditably distinguished from the Causeries du Lundi by a mo 
earnestness, conscientiousness, and self-respect, which we look for 

* Etudes Historiques ct Biographiques. Par M. Le Baron de Barante, de 
Académie Francaise. Vols. i. ii. Paris: Didier. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1857. 

+ Histoire des Religions de la Grice antique, depuis leur origine jusqe? 
leur compléte constitution. Par L. F. Alfred de Maury. Tome i. Faris: 
Ladrange. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. F 

t Recherches sur V Histoire des Temps Héroiques de la Greece, avec ¢ uatre 
cartes et un plan. Par M.le Baron Behr. Paris: Didot. London: W lias 
and Norgate. 

§ A. de Pontmartin, Cuzseries du Samedi. Paris: Michel Lévy. London: 
Jeff. 1857. 
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in vain both in the eareer and the writings of the feuilletonist of 
the Moniteur. After some introductory remarks on the mixture 
of suspicion and disdain with which, asthe writer contends, litera- 
ture is at present regarded in France, M. Pontmartin devotes four 
chapters to what he styles “ Les Fétiches littéraires,” as exem- 
lified in the persons of Balzac, Victor ‘Hugo, Lamartine, and 
Voltaire. » While we readily indorse his strictures on the charac. 
ter of Balzac’s cynical nogels, we protest most strongly against 
the unjustifiable harshnes§ of the diatribe'on Victor Hugo’s Con- 
templations. These chapters are succeeded by a series of articles 
on: recent historical works by ‘De Tocqueville, Broglie; 
Cousin, Nettement, and Roselly de Lorgues.. The volume 
winds up with some remarks on the lighter literature of the day. 
On the whole, this yolume forms an exeellent ‘ecwetl of healthy 
critieism. 
Some time back a work was published in America, purporting 
to be written by spirits: of rapping’ notoriety. We have now a 


treatise before us,* which one might almost thmk had been: 


written under the influence of spirits of a-still more question- 
able description. It is entitled a Theory of Language, and ‘we 
read with profound alarm that this “exposé préliminaire” is only 
the preeursor to two thick volumes. We presume the ‘writer 
is serious, but we defy any of his readers to remain so. He 
tells us, indeed, that the Emperor of the French, to whom he 
submitted the “ fundamental principles” of his theory, promised 
that he would give it his ‘attention sérieuse.” Polite dissimu- 
lation could no farther go. As a specimen of this most erudite 
theory; we treat our readers to the following, on the Greek word 
Dans ce mot si compliqué opthalmos, le Grec a fait 
une description presque physiologique de l’organe, et une descrip- 
tion presque physique des phénoménes de la vision. Il s’occupe 
d'abord de la caviteé orbitaire ; ¢’est une rondeur OQ, c’est presque 
une sphére, mais dans le sens opposé, Op; c’est un trou rond 
Ope; de ce trou un objet se sépare (H) tout en y tenant encore, 
et cet objet est le testificateur (T) de l’action d’aller a la limite 
(AL) de la manifestation (M) de 1’ Os, c’est 4 dire de l’osculation 
visuelle, embrassant l’étendue de la terre et des cieux. Os 
sublime dedit et celos intueri.” 

A most entertaining volume of anecdotes, aphorisms, and cri- 
ticisms de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis has lately been pub- 
lished by M. de Méziéres.+ It is rare to meet with sSuiniiean 
who displays such familiarity with the penetralia of English 
literature. There is so much of kindly sympathy with England 
in this volume that we pardon the solitary instance of malevo- 
lence displayed at the close, where the author tells us that he 
could not resist a sly feeling of satisfaction at our, discomfitures 
inthe Crimea. The events of 1814 and 1815 had, it seems, made 
us so fearfully bumptious, that the morgue britannique required a 
wholesome check. From the general tone of the work, however, 
M. de Méziéres is evidently a man of most extensive reading, 
cultivated understanding, and kindly nature. 

At atime when marriage laws are undergoing discussion in 
England, it may not be superfluous to call attention to a small 
treatiset by one of the most eminent of French pasteurs, M, Co- 
querel, which touches incidentally on some of the points now at 
issue, though the subject more immediately treated in its pages 
refers to marriages betwecn Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
The parties so united bind themselves by an oath to bring up 
their offspring in the Romish communion. In endeavouring to 
show how the obligations thus incurred may ultimately be 
evaded, we think M. Coquerel betrays more casuistry than can- 
dour. The same publisher has recently given to the world a 
small but charming little tale, entitled Un Dimanche§ It 
consists of only four chapters, and the events narrated are com- 
= as the title implies, within the limits of four-and-twenty 

. The plot turns on a misunderstanding between a man 
and his wife (the former a workman in a watch factory at 
Geneva), which the events of the Sunday combine to. remove. 
It is curious to see how interesting a tale the author has con- 
structed out of such simple materials. | 

M. Seudo, the musical critic of the Revue des deux Moxdes, 
has just published a tale|| which origiually appeared in that 
periodical, and which might be called a French Wilhelm Meister, 
in so far at least as the comparison can legitimately convey the 
idea of a similar combination of elements of fiction with esthetic 
criticism on art in general, and music in particular. As a 
secondary aim, M. Scudo has succeeded in giving us a most 
masterly picture of the deathbed of the Queen of the Adriatic. 
It is painful to see the light of Venice ete up as it were in 
the socket, and to watch the gradual crumbling away of her 
institutions, mouldy and rotten to the core. Some of the cha- 
racters in this work are portrayed with wonderful power. The 
volume closes with the arrival of the eagles of France and the 
extinction of the Venetian Republic. 


* Théorie du Langage. Exposé préliminaire. Par M. Jeantin, Chevalier 
la Légion d’Honneur. Président du Tribunal Civil de Montmédy, Corre- 


een du Ministre d’Instr. Publique, et Membre de plusieurs Soci¢tés 
vantes, 


Paris: Jules Tardieu. London: Jeff. 1857. 
t Jugements, Maxims, et Reminiscences. Par M. L. Méziéres, ancien rec- 
teur de l’ Académie de Metz. Paris; Jules Tardieu. London: Jeff. 1857. 
t Traité des Mariages mixtes. Par Athanase Coquerel, l'un des Pasteurs 
de PEglise Réformée de Paris. Cherbuliez. London: Williams and Nor- 
Scenes Familiéres. 


gate. 1357, 

§ Un Dimanche. Par Mme. Tourte-Cherbuliez. 
Paris: Cherbuliez. London: Jeff. 1857. 

|| Le Chevalier Sarti. Par P.Seudo. Paris: Hachette. 1857. London: 
Williams and Norgate, 


In the Preface to his translation of the Agamemnon, Hum- 
boldt insists very strongly on the im} e of translations 
a feature of a country's literatare. y at once indicate and: 
direct the currént of ‘the! national taste, If, with this view, 
we glance at what is ‘going on ‘in France,|we' find our curiosity | 
somewhat excited by ‘a translation of Bleak House.*- The! 
very peculiar and affected’ diction ‘in which Mr). Dickens fre-» 
— y seeks a ‘substitute for originality im ‘the creation ‘of 
charaeter, ‘las: evidently proved: sdre stumbling-bloek  ’to | 
the ingenuity of the ttanslator.! Tn’ many: instances he 
been obliged: to: ‘give the to ‘sundry ‘stock 
phrases ' which’ are ‘made use of/y the writer with’ 
more of artifiee than of: art. “It is astonishing how Mr. Dickens 
loses in translation. ‘We ‘can only compare him to an elderly 
actress suddenly: removed, in’ all her stage attire, to broad. 
daylight. American; novel, on the other: hand, by Mrs. Aun: 
Stephens, gains: rather thaw loses French dress—the pecu-” 
liarities of no longer jar upon the reader. 
Germany contributes her share to the of translations. 
Haaff’s well-known tales areadmirably rendered by A. Materne; 
and we observe ‘that '‘Miigge’s Afraja, and Freytag’s Soll and: 
Haben, also form part.of Hachotte'’s Béblicthéque des meilleurs 
Romans Etrangers. From the publication of ‘these works and 
the favour they meet with, we are led to infer the existence in 
France of a growing feeling of dissatisfaction with the: current. 
light literature of the country, anda desire to substitute some- 
thing less pernicious. Several of these translations appeared ori- 
ginally in Hachette's Journal pour Zous,+ by far the best of the 
cheap illustrated penny papers which now teem from the French 
press. The last volume of this journal contains’a new novel : 
by Dumas (Les Fils de Jéhw). e learn, for the first time, 
from its pages, that an Englishman's university career com- 
mences at the’ mature age of twelve years and terminates at 
nineteen. The great object’ of the Journal pour Tous is to 
furnish some Jess poisonous nutriment than the ordinary run 
of French novels. | And assuredly this is needed. It was’ 
only the other day that M. Sainte Beuve devoted a long article 
in the Moniteur to one of the most revolting productions that 
ever issued from a French novelist’s brain. Smaller critics, 
like the moutons de Panurge, followed the lead of the 
man whom they are not ashamed to call their master 
and coryphzus, and thus the Madame Bovary} of M. Gustave 
Flaubert has become one of the deaur succes of the season, 
and its author is decorated with the title of a “chef de file” 
of the rising literati of France. It was satisfactory to find 
the Journal des Débats refusing to swell the chorus of M. 
Flaubert’s admirers, and proving that the coarseness of his so- 
called realism was, if possible, aggravated by the most flagrant 
breaches of taste in point of style. And yet such is the 
garbage of which we are invited to partake by the reviewer of 
the official journal of the French empire. 

We are glad to be able to offer, as a substitute for this dele- 
terious trash, two eapital tales by Léon Gozlan and Alphonse 
Karr. The “Emotions de Polydore Marasquin’’s is certainly 
one of the strongest provocatives to laughter we have ever met 
with. The idea of composing the characters of a work of fiction 
out of a legion of baboons had at least originality to recommend 
it. We could name many novels in which the portraiture of 
charaeter is far less successful than in the volume before us, how- 
ever unfavourable, in’ appearance, may be the conditions under 
which it is conceived. Of Alphonse Karr it is only necessary to 
state that the Chemin le plus Court\| is abundantly marked by. 
those sprightly qualities which have se long ensured to him the 
favour of the oldie There is a mother-in-law in this tale who 
has a strong resemblanée to the amiable lady in Mr. Thackeray's 
Newcomes. 


MEMORIALS OF ANDREW CROSSE ae 
T was highly proper that some record should be preserved of 
a man so remarkable as Mr. Andrew Crosse. We doubt, 
however, if the work before us.is exactly what was wanted. Such 
a life as his seems susceptible of two modes of treatment. Some 
friend, amply furnished with | documents, might have written a 
short biography of the ordinary kind; or, else Mr. Crosse s 
scientific, as distinguished from his private history might hav e 
formed the subject of a memoir in the style of the French ¢loges. 
Neither of these courses has been adopted. The author of this 
volume, which is rather a series of sketches than a regular 
biography, is Mr. Crosse’s widow—a lady, we believe, of very 
unusual talents and acquirements, but obviously too closely con- 
nected with him to be able to use suflicient freedom in narration, 
in praise, or in censure. 


* Bibliotheque des meilleurs Romans Etrangers: Dickens, ‘‘ Bleak House,” 
2 vols. 12mo. Ann 8. Stephens: “Opulence et Misére.” Hauff: “Nou- 
velles.” Miigge: “Afraja.” Freytag: “ Doit et Avoir.” Paris: Hachette. 
London ; Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

+ Le Journal pour Tous: Magasin hebdomadaire illustré. Tome ii. 
Paris: Hachette. London: Jeff. 1857. 

t Gustave Flaubert. Madame Bovary. Murs de Province. Paris; 
Michel Lévy. London: Jeff. 1857. 2 vols. } : 

§ Léon Gozlan. Les Emotions de Polydore Marasquin. Paris: Michel 
Lévy. 1857. 

he Chemin le plus Court. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Hachette. 
Bibl. de Chemins de Fer. London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 

| Memorials, Scientific and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician, 
London: Longmans. 1857. 
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The Crosses of Fyne Court are a very ancient Somersetshire 
family, well known throughout the West of England for their 
firm support of liberal principles, as well against the despotism 
of Charles I. as against the would-be despotism of George ITI. 
The father of the subject of this memoir was abused and 
threatened as a Jacobin i the rabble of Bridgewater. Andrew 
Crosse was born on the 17th of June, 1 Fa In 1788, he went 
for a time with his parents to France, and on his return to Eng- 
land was sent first to live with a clergyman at Dorchester, and 
then to a private school at Bristol. Amongst his schoolfellows 
were several persons not unknown in their generation—Mr. Bro- 
derip the naturalist, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Eagles, and Dr. Jenkyns, 
the Tate Master of Balliol. In 1802 Mr. Crosse went into resi- 
dence at Brasennose. On leaving Oxford, after the death of his 

arents, he took up his abode on his family property at Fyne 
bourt, among the Quantock hills, and there he spent nearly the 
whole of his long life. While still a boy, he had acquired some 
knowledge of electrical science, and from the time when he first 
retired into the country he worked much at it. He gave also a 

reat deal of attention to chemistry and mineralogy. In 1809 
fre married, and from that date to 1821 his life seems to have 
been unbroken by any important events. He divided his days 
between his electrical apparatus and the usual duties of a country 
gentleman. The following paragraph, which is taken from a 
paper which he read at the meeting of an archeological society, 
shows the effect upon his mind of this very tranquil existence -— 

In my walks over the Quantock hills my attention has been eailed to their 
products, their minerals, the woods which adorn their sides, the varied and 
magnificent views from their highest tops, the distant channel bounded by 
the Welsh mountains, and a thousand accessories which it is impossible to 
behold with commen sensations ; but far stronger are they when I reflect that 
I drew my first breath within their precincts, and that those from whom I 
derived my existence sleep beneath their soil. As life draws on, the memory 
of the past is added to the enjoyment of the present, and things in themselves 
common and trifling become sacred in our eyes. 


When the Liberal party began to recover from the long torpor 
into which they had been thrown by the first French hovae- 
tion, and the language of constitutional freedom was once more 
heard in England, Mr. Crosse, as might have been expected, 
took a prominent part in his own neighbourhood. On several 
occasions he proposed or seconded the Whig candidate for the 
county. Of course this made him unpopular in some quarters. 
A stranger, once asking at a public meeting who the person was 
who seemed so much lelibed. by a group of noisy farmers, was 
told—* that’s Crosse of Broomfield, the thunder and lightning 
man; you can’t go near his cursed house at night without danger 
of your life; them as have been there have seen devils, all 
surrounded by lightning, dancing on the wires that he has put 
up round his grounds.’’ The mention of these wires recals us to 
his electrical room and laboratory at Fyne Court. Everything 
here was on an enormous scale—the apparatus had cost some 
thousand pounds, and the house was fall of furnaces. Science 
was first thought of, and comfort and conventionality afterwards. 
* Dinner,” said some one, ‘‘ seemed to be an accident in the day’s 
arrangements.” It was not till the meeting of the British 
Association at Bristol in 1836, that Mr. Crosse became at all 
generally known even among men of science. He went to the 
meeting at the urgent request of a few intimate friends, and left 
it famous. As soon, however, as_ he could, he slipped away, and 
was back among his Quantock hills. No sooner Ted he become 
celebrated than he was assailed by the envious, and con- 
troyersialists undertook to prove that discoveries which he had 
never claimed were not really his. Mr. Crosse had worked 
alone. He read few scientific periodicals. He did not know 
what others were about, and of course when he went out into the 
world, he brought forth from his treasure “ things new and old.” 
Fortunately, he was not termented by scientific jealousy. It 
was enough for him to feel that he had, without assistance, dis- 
covered one of the secrets of nature. He cared not who else had 
been equally fortunate. 

Shortly after this there appeared in Mr. Crosse’s laboratory, 
under very remarkable circumstances, that little insect in con- 
uexion with which his name is most familiar to the public. His 
account of this affair may be read at length, in a letter to Miss 
Martineau, given in the text of this volume, and in a note in the 
appendix. When the strange story of the appearance of the 
acavi first became known, Mr. Crosse and his proceedings were 
made the subject of much unmerited abuse by ignorant persons. 
He was accused of usurping the attributes of the Creator, and 
“ disturbing the peace of families.” What he himself thought of 
the whole matter will be seen from the following remarks :— 

As to the appearance of the acari under long-continued electrical action, I 
have never in thought, word, or deed, given any one a right to suppose that 
{ considered them as a creation, or even as a formation, from inorganic matter. 
To create is to form a something out of a nothing. To annihilate is to reduce 
that something to a nothing. Both of these, of course, can only be the 
attributes of the Almighty. »4 fact, I can assure you most sacredly, that I 
have never dreamed of any theory sufficient to account for their appearance. 
I contess that 1 was not a little surprised, and am so still, and quite as much 


as I was when the acari made their first appearance. Again, I have never 
claimed any merit as attached to these experiments. It was a matter of 
= 1 was looking for silicious formations, and animal matter appeared 
instead. 


The three years which followed the meeting of the British 
Association at Bristol were spent by Mr. Crosse chiefly at Fyne 
Court. About this time he talked of going to prosecute his re- 
searches abroad, in a less expensive country than England, but 


eventually he abandoned the idea. A considerable gap here occurs 
in his biography, and we are carried to the year 1846, when he 
lost his first wife. 

For some time before his second marriage, which took 
in 1850, Mr. Crosse lived more in London than he had FAs 4 
early or middle life; but after that event, he retired once more 
to Fyne Court. He was still a strong man, and was able to make 
long walking expeditions, in which he was accompanied by his 
wife. In one of these, they came toa place which command 
one of the finest views in the West of England, and in connexiog 
with which Mrs. Crosse tells an anecdote which is new to us:~ 
“It was here that Coleridge and Thelwall once sat watching the 
setting sun, when the former said, ‘ Citizen John, this is a fing 
place to talk treason in.’ ‘ Nay, Citizen Samuel,’ repeated Thel. 
wall, ‘ it is rather a place to make a man forget that there is any 
necessity for treason.’ 

In 1854, Mr. Crosse attended the meeting of the British Asso. 
ciation at Liverpool, and took some in its proceedings. He 
died in July, 1855. Some of his experiments are detailed in a sepa- 
rate chapter. Many of these consisted in forming crystallizations, 
“TI have produced,” he writes, “ about 200 varieties of minerals, 
exactly resembling in all respects similar ones found in nature.” 
A singularly pretty experiment is detailed in pages 193 and 194, 
illustrating as well Mr. Crosse’s close observation of nature ag 
his ingenuity in imitating her works. He tried also a new play 
of extracting gold from its ores by an electrical process, and 
seems to have been satisfied that it was better in some respects 
than the ordinary mode; but the expense would apparently: pre. 
clude its coming into common use. He was in the habit of sayi 
that he could, like Archimedes, move the world “if he were 
to construct a battery at once cheap, powerful, and durable.” 
His process of extracting metals from their ores has been patented, 
Other useful applications of electricity, which we owe to Mr. 
Crosse, are the purifying, by its means, of brackish or sea water, 
and the improving bad wine and brandy. The following anec. 
dote is curious :— 

On one occasion Mr. Crosse kept a pair of soles under the electric action 
for three months, and at the end of that time they were sent to a friend, whose 
domestics knew nothing of the experiment. Before the cook dressed 
her master asked her whether she thought they were fresh, as he had som 
doubts. She replied that she was sure they were fresh; indeed she said she 
could swear that they were alive yesterday! When served at table they 
appeared like ordinary fish; but when the family attempted to eat them, 
were found to be perfectly tasteless—-the electric action had taken away 
the essential oil, leaving the fish unfit for food. However, the process is ex- 
ceedingly useful for keeping fish, meat, &c., fresh and good for ten days ors 
fortnight. I have never heard a satisfi explanation of the cause of the 
antiseptic power communicated to water by the passage of the electric cur- 
rent. Whether ozone has not something to do with it, may be a question, 
The same effect is produced whichever two dissimilar metals are used. It 
often occurred to Mr, Crosse that the electrified water might be drunk bene: 
ficially in cases of typhus and other fevers, and also could be used for baths. 


Other experiments in the laboratory at Fyne Court were di- 
rected towards that difficult and little understood subject—the 
influence of electricity vegetation. Mr. Quekett appearsto 
have agreed with Mr. Crosse in thinking that it is by electrical 
action that silica and other mineral substances are carried into and 
assimilated by plants. Negative electricity Mr. Crosse found 
favourable to no plants except fungi, and positive electricity he 
ascertained to be injurious to fungi but favourable to every- 
thing else. Less important experiments related to making 
impressions on marble and to crystallizing plaster of Paris. 
In addition to these scientific details, Mrs. Crosse gives us many 
poetical compositions by her late husband, and some anecdotes 
of the remarkable people whom he met are interspersed through 


r pages. 

Seldom has the truth of the words, “It is not good for man to 
be alone,” received a more striking illustration than from the 
book before us. Mrs. Crosse informs us that her husband wasa 
‘most uniformly joyous being.” If this be so, either we have mis- 
read most of his letters, and nearly all his verses, or else we have 

et to learn what melancholy and blue devils mean. His scientific 
abours suffered as much as his general character from 
solitary life which he led. “Ground in the social mill” of 
London, the angles of his mind would have been rubbed dows, 
and his experiments, assisted by the suggestions and guided by 
the collateral labours of equally able men, might have yielded 
not hints, and promises, and inklings of great discovery, but 
solid and definite results, which marae have raised him to a very 
high place amongst the scientific names of England. 


A FRENCHMAN IN NORWAY.* 


M ENAULLT, in siating his reasons for visiting Norway, lays 
+ down an aphorism on travelling, the truth of which cannot 
be denied. ‘‘ Chaque voyage,” he says, “est pour nous comme 
une fenétre de plus qui s’ouvre sur le monde.” But there are 
more ways than one of employing this window. You may 

down beside it to read some book, or you may fall ey at it, 
or look out and see nothing but the pump opposite. M. Enault 
is of much too active a habit of mind to admit of his doing the 
second, and has too much observation to do the last; but it seems af 
though he indulged himself in the first-mentioned way occasion: 
ally,and we fancy that for sundry pages of his book he was inde 


* La Norvége. Par Louis Enault. Paris. 1857, 
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tosome other source of ideas than what he saw through that ima- 
gary casement which opened itself to him on his arrival at 
istiania. 

It was the late Professor Forbes, we think, who started the 

, that in some mystic grotto, known only to the ini- 
od watched over zealously by gnomes and other spiritual 
ians, there lies a mighty original encyclopedia—the parent 
of all other encyclopedias, the quarry whence all encyclopedists 
have dug their materials. If this be the case—and how else are 
we to account for the marvellous unanimity of opinion in these 
works ?—it is not unreasonable to suppose that there may be a 
standard book of travels, of which the public wot not, but to 
which, by means of proper spells, persons about to write of the 
lands they have visited can gain access. On such an hypothesis 
it is possible to explain the constant recurrence of the same bits 
of history, the same remarks upon trade, manufactures, manners, 
and national institutions, and not unfrequently of the same mis- 
takes, in the Diaries, and Journals, and Recollections of tra- 
yellers who are bitten with the book-making mania. To this class 
we fear M. Enault belongs. If what he actually saw or heard 
were separated from what he read, and if those portions of his 
book which he could not have written without a visit to Norway 
were set off against those which, with the aid of a history and a 
tteer, he could have written just as well without ever leaving 
a the balance would be anywhere but on the side of per- 
sonal experience. There are some, it is true, who will not con- 
sider this a serious objection ; but the majority would ee ~ 4 
= a little more about what the writer noticed, and a little 
of what can be had at first hand from the Biographie Uni- 
verselle, the Encyclopedia, and the Northern Antiquities. We 
may observe, by the way, that M. Enault does not seem to be 
altogether at home when dealing with the latter class of subjects. 
He translates ‘‘ Harald Hardradr (the Stern) by ‘“ Harald aux 
cheveux rouges,” and “ Harald Harfagr” by ‘‘ Harald aux longs 
cheveux.” He cannot satisfy himself as to the orthography of 
the latter name, but spells it indifferently Harfager, Harfagar, 
Haarfagar, and Haarfagard ; and on very insufficient evidence he 
forms an opinion that the Laplanders are Celts, and not Ugrians, 
as ethnologists maintain. Here, however, he is unaccountably 
supported by Mr. Laing, whose work on Norway it is evident, 
from this and other coincidences, he has at least read. 

Much more might Yee unnoticed in a heavy writer, but M. 
Enault has not even the exeuse of dulness to offer, for wherever 
he does use his eyes he is as observant and pleasant a travelling 
companion as can bedesired. It is quite plain, however, that he 
is atourist of the rapid order. A friend at Christiania, who felt 
anxious for his success, asked him if he knew Norwegian. ‘“ No! 
but I shall know it,” was the confident answer. ‘‘ When?” “On 
Sunday.” ‘Sunday !—This is Monday. You'll learn Norwe- 
gian in six days?” ‘Quite enough,” said M.Enault. The feat 
is no doubt within the limits of possibility, but the anecdote 
shows the animus of the traveller ; and if he studied Norway in 
the style in which he studied its lan e, no wonder his note- 
book required some extraneous aid before 400 and odd octavo 
pages of letterpress could be made up. 

It is true Norway cannot be expected to have the same interest 
fora Frenchman that it has for us. To the Englishman, Norway 
is the land whence he derives a large portion of his blood—and 
that portion, too, which makes him take to the water as naturally 
asa Newfoundland dog. But still, to any traveller, no matter 
what his nation or sympathies may be, few countries are more 
deserving of careful study—if for this reason alone, that few 
countries, probably none in Europe, have undergone so little 
internal change during the last nine or ten centuries. If the 
Norwegians no longer feast upon boiled horse-fiesh, and pelt 
each other with the bones on solemn occasions, if their fleets put 
to sea with a view to stockfish instead of plunder, if they have 
given up many of their old habits, at least they have adopted 
none of those belonging to their neighbours. Norway has 
always resisted amalgamation of any sort. The blood of the 
sea-kings is still flowing unmixed in the veins of the bonder. 

re is something very striking in the unostentatious, but de- 
termined manner, in which the Norwegians have, under all 
areumstances, preserved their independence and national identity. 
seem never to have cared much who their nominal rulers 
Were, confident that with unanimity, stout hearts, and the 
natural advantages of the country, they would have their own 
Way, no matter under what crown. The history of Norway, too, 
hows how requisite a knowledge of physical geography is to the 
diplomatist’s education. According to the map, nothing seems 
more natural than that both sides of the Scandinavian peninsula 
should be under one rule. Such, at least, was evidently the 
opinion of the sapient coterie which, in 1813, thought to make a 
compact little kingdom of Sweden by the addition of Norway, 
rgetting that the two countries were in reality as distinct and 
ay separated as if the Atlantic lay between them. Sneehattan 
and the Dovre Fjeld had already forbidden the banns ; and so the 
orwegians got a constitution, and the King of Sweden a crown, 
Which certainly will never seriously injure his health by the 
amount of responsibility or exertion entailed by it. 

In all probability, it will be some time before Norway loses its 
Primitive character. Notwithstanding the many advantages 
Which the country, according to Mr. Laing, offers to the enter- 
Born’ farmer, there are very few settlers from other parts of 

pe. The intercourse with foreigners in the way of trade is 


trifling, and confined chiefly to Christiania and Bergen; and a 
few salmon fishers and tourists each summer are not likely to 
introduce many new ideas among a people so conservative in its 
tendencies, especially as they are for the most Britons, who 
seldom leave anything but money and high prices behind them, 
Even with the tourists, except those of the more adventurous 
class, Norway cannot be said to be a favourite country, for there 
travelling is far from being the luxurious affair it is in most other 
parts of Europe. On this head M. Enault gives some hints 
which may be of use to such persons as mean to follow him. 
In Norway, as nearly every one knows, none of the ordinary 
means of locomotion are to be met with. There is, indeed, a 
railway, but there are no stage coaches, diligences, or ublie 
vehicles of any kind on the roads. One of the first things, 
therefore, the traveller has to do is to provide himself with a 
carriage. M. Enault recommends the karriole of the country in 
preference to the more comfortable caléche, as being simpler in 
construction, and consequently, in case of a break-down, more 
easily repaired. The stations at which horses may be procured 
are generally six or eight miles apart, and are of two sorts. 
The faststation is a regular ting house, where there 
are always horses ready. The skiftestation, on the other 
hand, is nothing more than a farm house, the proprietor 
of which is ob iged by Government to furnish travellers 
with relays at a fixed rate, and the horses he supplies are 
those which he uses on his farm. As a general rule, the 
stable is e when the traveller arrives at a skiftestation, alt 
the horses of the establishment being out in the fields; and as 
the Norwegians are not remarkable for the quickness of their 
movements, he is kept waiting a number of hours, varying in- 
versely with the alacrity of the farmer. To obviate these delays, 
an avant courier is sometimes sent in advance, with instructions 
to order horses, and, if necessary, refreshment for his master, 
who follows at a more leisurely pace; but unfortunately the 
courier will occasionally go to sleep on the road, and then the 
positions are reversed—the master arrives first at the station 
and orders the servants’ horses. Another plan is to send by 
t to the masters of the stations Ym intend to pass, a paper 
which is not called a forbud, as M. Enault says it is, confoun 
the messenger with the missive) “—o day and hour at whi 
you require the relay to be ready. is no danger of these 
requisitions being neglected, but if you are not up to time you 
y dearly for your want of punctuality—so much so, that M. 
nault conceives it possible to be ruined by a slight accident at 
throughout your route. On the whole, he thinks it best to put a 
little philosophy in practice, and wait patiently at the skiftesta- 
tion; and then you have the posting-book, with the remarks of 
your predecessors in it, to amuse you. One, you find, has lost 
two hours, another half a day. Sm may study national cha- 
racter, too, in the observations you will find recorded. The Nor- 
wegians, you will perceive, take the matter quietly—it is an 
institution, and they are satisfied with that. ‘The Swedes are 
haughty and contemptuous. The Germans keep up their con- 
stitutional good-humour, and show their universal benevolence 
by mentioning, for the benefit of after-comers, ——- may 
be worth seeing in the neighbourhood, pointing out where there 
are landscapes to be sketched, or specimens, geological or bota- 
nical, to be obtained. The English are benevolent, after their 
fashion :— 
uand ils ne savent que faire, ils mangent; puis ils écrivent qu’ils ont 
ignant jamai détail et n’épargnant point la particularité la plus 
minutieuse :—“ Excellent saumon, n’oubliez pas le beurre & l’anchois et 
Yharveysauce! I] n’y en a pas dans la ferme.” 


Our national peculiarities are evidently a source of keen enjoy- 
ment to M. Enauit, and he tells, with great glee, a rather good 
story of two English sportsmen he met at Jerkin :— 

L’un était de Londres et l'autre de Bristol; jeunes tous deux, pécheurs tous 
deux, et gentlemen irreprochables. Mais, comme ils n’avaient pas eté intro- 
duced Yautre, ils vivaient la depuis six semaines, cdte & cite dans cette 
solitude, sans jamais changer une parole. Mes deux gentlemen étaient bien 
jeunes, et j'ai eu souvent l’occasion de remarquer que chez les jeunes Anglais 

a roideur n’est que la dissimulation de la timidité. Je pris sur moi de me 
présenter & lun d’eux et de lui présenter l'autre, ce qui fut parfaitement 
accepté, et dans la suite ils purent vérifier en commun leurs additions. 

The North Cape and the Lapps are the two natural curiosities 
to which M. Enault seems to have paid the greatest attention ; 
and his account of the latter forms the most interesting part of 
the book. In religion, the Lapp is an odd jumble of Christian 
and Pagan. On solemn occasions—baptisms, marriages, and 
funerals—he puts on Christianity, but he has a good stout pagan- 
ism for working days. He is an exemplary sabbatarian, and will 
even abstain from milking his reindeer on Sunday, to the great 
discomfort of the animal; but at the same time he endeavours to 
retain the good graces of Thor, of Sarakka, and especially of 
Storjunker, the deity who presides over hunters and fishers and 
the objects of their pursuits. He believes that at Christmas the 
air is filled with the spectres of the ancient gods who are 
dethroned by the Infant Christ, and he endeavours to appease 
them by sacrifices. An equally strange medley of ideas 1s dis- 
played in the construction of the kannus, or magic drum, from 
which they draw omens as to the future. The skin forming the 
head of the drum is adorned with Christian and heathen emblems 
—for example, the figures of Christ and the apostles, Thor, Stor- 


_junker, drawings of wolves, bears, reindeer—to which is some- 
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times added the portrait of the owner of the instrument, When 


the drum is to be consulted, a small piece of iron, or a ring, is _ 


placed on this skin, which is then struck with a drumstiek, and 
the good or ill fortune of the questioner is inferred from the agar 
upon which the ring or iron, yielding to the vibrations of the 
membrane, fipally rests. 

These phenomena are easily accounted for by the fact that 
Christianity has been thrust upon the Lapps, but never taught 
tothem. Formerly the missionaries marched against them, 
the cross in one hand, the sword in the other. In later times, 
when they assembled at the places appointed for the payment 
of. their tribute to Sweden or Denmark, the priest came with 
the Cangatterer, and baptized children, solemnized marriages, 
repeated prayers over the dead, delivered a brief exposition of 
the Christian doctrines, and went home, to return when. the 
next tribute was due. Subsequently, schools were established, 
churches built, and baptism made compulsory. Religious books 
were supplied to them, translated into their own language, 
which they cannot read—ministers came and preached to them, 
through an. int eter. It is no great marvel that. the poor 
Lapp, bewilde with the intermittent stream of zeal thus 
bronght to play upon him, should be a devout Christian as to 
the observance of the Sabbath, baptism, and such matters as are 
not beyond his puzzled comprehension, having, at the same time, 
a private Thor in his tent to apply to on emergencies. There is, 
perhaps, a moral here worthy of the attention of Exeter Hall. 


MONIER WILLLIAMS’S SANSKRIT GRAMMAR.* 


ee WILLIAMS published in 1846 a Sanskrit 
Grammar ; but, seeing the necessity for considerable modifi- 
cations in a second edition, he has in faet re-written it, and pro- 
duced essentially a new book. It isa remarkable work in many 
respects, and, like every important grammatical or lexicogra- 
hical production, marks the progress of grammatical knowledge 
in ‘the period preceding its publication. The Sanskrit language, 
of which Sir William Jones (about 1780) was one of the first 
Etropeans to attain an accurate knowledge—and which remained 
till Jong after the commencement of this ene Mo proud 
possession of a very few English scholars, such as Wilkins and 
Colebrooke—began, about the year 1825, tobe studied both in 
England and on the Continent with the zeal naturally stimulated 
by an untried field of learning of apparently vast import. A 
new epoch in the knowledge of Indian antiquity is indicated by 
the commencement of the study of Sanskrit among the 
Germans about that time. Whilst our English scholars pro- 
ceeded wy! and carefully on the path traced by Hindu 
pPrmert ig earned the contents of the Sanskrit, and en- 
eayoured, by painstaking collection of coins and copying 
of inscriptions, to lay the foundations of future history, the 
Germans, in their new zeal, began to theorize and generalize 
at once. And, being fortunately headed by a man of such emi- 
nent genius for apprehending the correct relation between the 
grammatical inflexions and sounds of various languages as Bopp, 
this generalization, so far from being confuted by subsequent 
investigations, has continued to receive brilliant confirmation 
from these at every step, and has, therefore, established compara- 
tive grammar as a science. Not less renovating was the in- 
fluence of this great man on Sanskrit grammar specially, than 
on the comparative grammar of the Indo-European family of 
languages im general. English scholars, finding the study 
of grammar developed among the Hindus to a degree of refine- 
ment not reached by any other nation, had naturally, in the first 
instance, limited their philological desires to a thorough ac- 
quaintaice with the Indian system. When this had been 
attained, they undoubtedly discovered that much which was 
really simple had been ly involved and mystified by the 
refining tendency of the Indians, -and that their account of the 
process whereby the inflexions were added to a word might be 
good as a mnemonic system, but conveyed no idea of the process 
that really took place; yet, in the main, they were not prepared 
to abandon a system so carefully elaborated, which possessed, 
moreover, the sanction of the natives, surely the best authori- 
ties on their own language. But Bopp, partly by following out 
thé himts giyen him by cognate languages, and still more by happy 
coinbinations éffected on the domain of Sanskrit grammar itscl?, 
suceceded'in placing alf the’ parts of the language in relations 
to’one-another which irresisfibly carried. with them their own 
conviction, and which seemed so simple that it appeared a wonder 
they had not been so understood before. Lassen might take 
certain exceptions to Bopp’s theory of the origin of the vowel- 
increment called Guna—might question whether the infinitive 
in 7um and the gerund in 7@ed stood in so close a relationship 
to dne another as Bopp had maintained when he treated them 
as cases of an obsolete verbal noun: but the general structure 
stood unimpaired. English scholars, from the national distaste 
for the theoretical, have been slow to avail themselves of 
(he grammatical truths elicited by Bopp from the structure of 
the Sanskrit language. They have not denied, but simply 
ignored them. And Bopp’s great work on Comparative Gram- 

* A‘ Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, arranged with 
reference to-the Classical of Europe. for the use ¢ Emgbish 
= Monicr Wiliams, Second :Kditian, . Oxford: University 
Press, 


mar, though it has long been translated, is probably more 

of than studied in England, even by 
ought to pride them to it; whilst, of the now voluminous lite. 
rature of comparative grammar in Germany, called forth 
Bopp’s opening of the subject—which often corrects; modifies, 
or confirms with fresh evidence the views originall adopted by 
Bopp—scarcely anything is known to English scholirs. 

At the same time, English scholars possessed a merit all their 
own. If they did not philosophize on the origin of grammatical 
forms, they were able to present with remarkable clearness 
phenomena of the language as it was; and their careful class; 
training prompted them to discover the syntaetical practice 
the Sanskrit language just as their own University authorities 
done for the Greek and Latin, Our greatest pe Aor Professor 
H. H. Wilson, gives in his grammar a concise but thorou 
satisfactory chapter on the Sanskrit Syntax. _ And his long 
acquaintance with the Jand and literature of India enabled him 
to multiply his exemplifieations of grammatical rules to a much 
greater extent tlan Bopp. 

It has apparently been Professor Williams’s aim to combine 
the merits of these two schools. He has appreciated the merit 
of regs system; and, himself an educated Englishman, he 
has the English accuracy and attention io the syntax. He has, 
moreover, kept steadily in view the necessity of a clear arrangg 
ment of a difficult subject for the convenience of learners; and 
we believe that in this he has succeeded, better certainly than, 
Bopp, perhaps than Wilson. The subject of the composition of. 
words, so important in Sanskrit, is treated at some length and. 
with great care; and the syntax is particularly good. There ig. 
a considerable number of paradigms of verbs of the different, 
classes conjugated in full; so that the learner is not entirely 
left to his own discretion in applying the rules, as is. too 
frequently the case in Bopp’s grammar. Spacticlarly deserving; 
of approval scems to us the position which the laws for the. 
formation of nominal bases from the root occupy in this grammar, 
before the rules for the declension of the nouns so formed. 

In the declensions, we think more of Bopp’s system might 
advantageously have been adopted. Surely Bopp is more right, 
in assuming the ¢ used by stems in a as the proper termination of 
the ablative singular, and saying that, the ablative of other 
stems having become obsolete, they employ the genitive in- 
stead, than Williams, who, making as the original common 
termination of the genitive and ablative, speaks of ¢ as a 
deviation therefrom in the case of stems in a. We have also 
been disappointed not to find here Bopp’s very ingenious di- 
vision of the cases of some nouns into strong and weak, or 
into strong, middle and weakest—illustrated by the strong 
stem rdjdn, the middle stem rdjan,and the weakest rdjn, in the 
cases rajdnam, rdjasu, rdjné. This distinction is so firmly rooted 
in the structure of the Indo-European languages, that it reappears 
in Greek in the differing accentuation of vais, vijes, and vnds (vews) 
vi, and perhaps in satnp, marépa, as compared with sarpés, 
matpi. In the same way we miss Bopp’s ingenious division of 
the personal terminations of the verb into simple and strength 
ened, for which the Indian nomenclature of ‘ P forms” is an un- 
satisfactory substitute. There are some faults to be found even 
with the syntax. We do not suppose that Professor Williams 
would render “ it was said by Cicero, Auschylus,” Cicerone dictum 
est, AlexvAo eipnby: yet in his Sanskrit grammar, there is nota. 
trace-of any distinction between the ‘‘ agent” and the “ instru- 
ment.” The instrumental case is used for both; yet we are’ 
only told that it “denotes the instrument or means by which’ 
anything is done,”’ and the example is, “ by me it was said "'! 

As to the hints at the connexion between certain Sanskrit forma- 
tions and certain Greek and Latin ones, we are of opinion that 
Professor Williams has shown very sound judgment in directing 
the student’s attention to such connexions. - Whilst not really 
distracting his mind one instant from the study he has in hand, it 
gives him an enlarged and enlightened view of language which” 
cannot but bave a favourable influence on all his Indian studies; ’ 
and the connexion thus indicated with languages with w 
he is supposed to be thoroughly familiar, will come most power 
fully in aid of his memory in learning the Sanskrit forms, It. 
will, in short, take the rt of the Indian memoria technica, 
which has been discarded, ~If the Indians remind themselves 
of the necessity for lengthening the root-vowel by learning the 
personal terminations with an otiose p. affixed (mip, sip, tip, for 
mi, si; whence from the root 7; ‘to wi lengthened 
vowel ¢, éimi, éshi; cli, whereas plural with simple i, imas, itha); 
will not the remembrance of the Greek ver (elas, eis, ett, 


with long root vowel, plural, ipev, ire, with short), do the same- 


for the English student ina more natural manner? 

However, this attempt at comparative grammar is the least 
satisfactory part of the bide. We are told of the “ interchange- 
ableness of sand r” in the classical languages, We believe 
there is not a single unambiguous example where an origit 
rhas become s. ‘Ihe stem of genus, generis is genes, and of mus, 
muris, mus (cf. musculus: and of uro, ustum, us is the root 
(Sans. ws). And so im every instance that can_be named. 
We are told that “Sans. d often passes into @ in Greek.” In 
fact, it seems to do so in three words only, and is a deviation 
from the laws for the correspondence of sounds, to be ex 
plained from special causes Ovyatnp, which is 8. duhitré, stands 
for dvxdrnp by a dislocation of the aspirate ; and in beds = déea, 

dpa = dwara, the loss of the v probably has had some 
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ing to do with the aspiration of the initial consonant. And 
we ought not to be told that Sans, becomes in Latin 5, 
without the important qualification, “in inflexions only.” (Cf. 
narbhis, navibus ; but bhinadmi, findo). The discovery of these 
faults does not however prevent our giving warm thanks to, 
Professor Williams for haying paid’ what attention he has to 
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AMERICAN LEOTURES ON BRITISH POETS.* 
most convenient modes of tracing the course of a national 
Yiterature are by classification or chronology, These methods 
are essentially different in the lines of observation they suggest, 
and the illustrative topics they open up. In grouping a literature 
jnto classes, such as satirists, humorists, moralists, the historical 
element is subordinate to the critical; while in a general survey 
comprehending the whole under a chronological arrangement, 


qiticism, having little space for the investigation of details, is’ 


necessarily subordinate to historical and biographical exposition. 
It is superfluous to say that the former mode demands higher 

ers, whilst the latter, of more practical utility to the mil- 
Ea who read as they run, is much simpler and easier of ac- 
complishment. Professor Reed’s Lectures on the British Poets 
are formed upon the chronological principle, He begins with 
Chaticer, and ends with Wordsworth. But the chronology has 
several remarkable gaps in it: Lydgate, Gascoigne, Warner, 
Davies, Hall, and the satirists, early and late, Suckling, 
Waller, Akenside, Thomson, Goldsmith, and a score cf others 
whom the world will not willingly let die, are passed over in 
silence. “The age of the Restoration is represented by Dryden. 
From the Restoration we leap into the reign of Queen Anne; 
from Twickenham we execute a summersault that lands us at 
Olney; from Cowper we make a spring to Burns; and from 
Burns we are whisked into the presence of Wordsworth, Southey, 
aid Rogers. We might compound for these intervals and omis- 
sions, if fhe matter of the lectures were in other respects sound 
or striking, or if the Professor had anything new to tell us, or 
could even tell us in a new way what we know already. But 
the style is raw and flaunting—the criticism, loose in reasoning 
and meretricious in expression, is generally either transcendental 
and obscure, or extremely commonplace—while the indifference 
with which the writer slurs over facts and dates constantly leads 
him into error and confusion. 

After wading through a long and wearisome introduction, 
which repeatedly wrings from us a mental remonstrance similar 
to that addressed by Hamlet to the murderer in the play, we 
come at last to Chaucer. Before we have advanced, however, 
half-a-dozen pages, we discover that the plan elaborately laid 
down by the lecturer for his own government, of placing the 
poet in the midst of the contemporary age, is not followed in 
this instance. ‘The age of Chaucer has not occupied the attention 
ofthe lecturer. He evidently knows nothing about it, and does 
not even care to gather instruction from the vivid pictures of the 
time which are ready to his hand in the Canterbury Tales. 
Ignorant of the poet’s language, he changes the ‘pore Per- 
son” into the “poore parson,” and crowns the blunder by 
calling him a “clergyman”—a designation which, we need not 
say, yields no distinct idea whatever of his functions. ' He gives 

ly any specimens of Chaucer's verse, and the specimens he 
does give are garbled, and their meaning and rhythm destroyed 
r-bungling attempts at modernization. Instead of extracts from 
cer, he incoherently cites Burns’s poem on the Daisy, and 
apiece on a similar subject by a later writer; and he adopts as a 
fact what other critics, not quite so bold, have ventured upon 
oily as a speculation—that Chaucer was sixty when he com- 
menced the Carterbury Tales. 

‘This is an unpropitious commencement, and the prospect does 
not improve as we proceed. Spenser, who follows next in suc- 
cession, occupies: the same lecture with» Wyatt and 8 3 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and “the minstrelsy.”” In this re . 
able chapter we learn that blank verse, of which the first example 
inour language was given by Surrey, well deserves the name of 
the “English metre ;” and that the poetical faults of those *‘ two 
g00d men,” Sternhold and Hopkins, are redeemed ‘“ by some 
pases of true poetic spirit, a vigour, a simplicity, and a dignity 

tting the lofty theme.” Of the minstrelsy’—the researches 
of the lecturer being apparently limited to the border specimens 
published by Scott—the account is meagre, and the examples are 
Inadequate. ‘The “grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spens” is 

ted in a version at once imperfect and incorrect. Aber- 

, or Aberdeen, as we find it in some copies, is here ‘called 
Heberdom ; the ballad is deficient in two stanzas; and there are 
teveral blunders, such as “‘skuly” for “skeely,” and 

or “ gane.” 

, Shakspeare affords scope for a play of fancy always dangerous 
in transatlantic critics. There seems to be an inscrutable ten- 
cy in the American mind to ignore the few facts of Shak- 
speare’s life that happen to rest upon satisfactory evidence, and 
totrust for his biography to inspiration and conjecture. Pro- 
essor Reed is not superior to his country’s weakness. He dis- 
misses summarily the scanty particulars of Shakspeare’s career, 
use, he says, they are of no significance in relation to his 
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poetry and immediately afterwards he launches into a speculation 

(long before exhausted by previotis writers) as to-whether Shak- _ 
speare’s genius may not ive raited a dramatic direction from 
the revels at Kenilworth.’ “This is what, 
tory passage, he cally’ esting “Shakspeare’s “the theek’ 


I have sely dis ina vi manner, of the facts of Shak. 
founded im testimony—the fitful flash of ‘speculation 
—I am not disposed: to; turmmway from this of my subject without’ 
endeayouring to egst upon it the meek light of imagination.,,.. 
By the help of this fight) he at the conchision that, not." 
withstanding the” little Eati' and less Greek,” Shakespeare 
well educated. “He forns this opiniott from the'res 
the family, and ‘the “tone” of 'the*poct’s’ early writirigs: 
rather entangled sentence ‘in which this conclusion is worked’ out,” 
offers cttrious satnple’of Amierican proféssional logi¢. * or 

From the respectable condition’ of ‘his family, and still mote from the easy 
the ntind which it is so fiard for‘an unediicated man to affeet— 

have no doubt that Shakspeare’s acquirements, so: far from being below the: 
standard of ordinary, education, were euch as,to entitle him to rank ameng. | 
the even, though. afterwards, in his intercourse, with the lite... 
rature of other languages, the ancient and the foreign, he had recourse to the . 
We need ‘not. remind, the English reader thatthe heads of the . 
respectable family could not,write their names, and thatthe boy 
Shakspeare was taken home to help his father in his business, — 
when, according to this theory-he-was “incorporating into his 
mind” a “tone of learning.” We fear that his principal “ inter- 
course” with other languages was through the ¢ described 
by our lecturer, as a ‘‘ secondary expression Pree} 
bably meant..to convey a covert suggestion that Shakspeare 
acquired his philolog by means of the spirit-rappers. 

~ the way of small facts there are numerous. errors, in these. 
volumes, We are told, for example, that Shakspeare published - 
his. Venus and Adonis.and Lucrece before he appeared as.a dra- 
matist, although he had brought out nearly a dozen plays when 
the poems were printed. Greene, we are informed, was ; 
at Stratford—he was a native of Norwich. It is stated, with . 
the air of an ascertained fact, that the Zempest was the last of 
Shakspeare’s’ plays, although most editors close the list with 
the Winter's Zale, and some have ventured to suppose that the 
Tempest, from its imagerial luxurianee and freshness, must have 
been one of his earliest. The English drama is said to have 
reached its highest eminence in the reign of James I., under whose 
sovereignty it fell into decline; and the dramatists, from Peele 
to Shirley, are mixed up and confounded together, as if they all 
lived contemporaneously, instead of forming an interlinked suc- 
cession. The commencement of Dryden’s influence upon the 
literature of his age is referred to the year 1674; but at that time 
he had put thirteen or fourteen plays upon the stage. ad pub- 
lished the Anaus Mirabilis eight years before, and been six . 
years in enjoyment of the laurel. 

When we find errors and negligences of this description in a 
work which, to be of ny. practical value to the students of our. 
poetical history, should be trustworthy upon matters of fact, we 
must not be surprised to find it incousistent and empirical upon 
matters of taste and opinion. Accordingly, the Professor deals, 
largely in critical verdicts and fugitive speculations which will 
not bear close inyestigation, ..The commonplaces of criti-. 
cism, upon which all mankind may be. presumed to_be agreed, 
are insisted upon with sufficient em 8, although disguised in | 
gaudy decorations through whieh they cannot be easily 
recognised, Here and there we have some sensible observa- 
tions labouring out into the light from under clouds of verbiage, . 
The author has a propery sense of the narrowness and bigotry of 
Dr, Johnson’s standard of judgment in poetry ; and he draws — 
a just distinetion between the criticism, which springs from sym: . 
pathy and that which has its origin in apathy or spleen. Unfor, 
tunately, however, the advantages we might derive from these 
occasional evidences of diligence are. fair. swept away the 
author's fantastic aberrations and flights of eccentricity. Clear- 
ness of exposition is obviously, the first condition of a work of 
this nature; but. there can Be no. clearness of exposition with- 
out clearness of thought, and both, require a sirict system of . 
definitions. The lecturer who has. not himself thoroughly . 
mastered his subject cannot impart, it to others; and if, more- 
over, his way of speech is loose and vagraut—if he attaches no 
distinct and fixed meaning to terms of criticism which should 
be used always with rigorous exactitude, in order to ensure 
perspicuity and avoid misapprehension—the result cannot be . 
other than a mere Sieoninay rout of words. Of what ayail, 
then, is it to generalize, with an appearance of authority, upon 
points which command universal assent, unless the teacher can 
show us the use and application of his canons when we descend 
into particulars? The fundamental defect of these lectures is 
the total absence of scholastic accuracy—perhaps we ought to 
say scholastic knowledge—rendered still more glaring and 
disastrous by a redundant and irresponsible style. Language 
is here employed as much at random, and with as little atteniion 
to definiteness, as if the author, instead of composing a critical 
treatise, were writing a dashing article for a sporting newspaper. 
We cannot afford room for examples, nor would they repay, by 
any quality of mere entertainment, the space they would occupy. 
Something, however, of the high galloping manner of the Pro- 
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fessor, when he sets about explaining any of the elements of his 
subject, may be gathered from the following piece of jaunty 
grandiloquence, intended to define imagination, and to convey 
the aboriginal fact that the earliest forms of expression were 
poetical :— 

It is the poet’s duty to deepen human sympathies and to enlarge their 
o> cast a light upon the common heart of the whole race; to calm 
the anxieties and to sustain the highest and farthest purposes of our being. 
Imagination, the prime nourisher of hope, is the characteristic of man as a 
progressive creature; and its most strenuous efforts are given to dignify, to 
elevate, to purify, and to spiritualize. In the history of the literature of all 
nations, the herald of its day is the morning-star of puetry; and, when it passes 
away, the last light that lingers after it is the ever-aspiring ray from its 
setting orb. 

Showers of such sentences as the following, filled out into an 
apparent meaning by the employment of mere convertible terms, 
might be collected from these volumes :—“ ‘I'he severe discipline 
of Puritan morality once removed, there came quickly in its stead 
a lawlessness whose pride was its freedom from all restraint.” 
That is to say, there came a lawlessness whose pride was its 
lawlessness. Speaking of the utilitarian character of the age, and 
comparing the people who estimate poetry by rule and measure 
to people who buy cloth or tea by measurement and weight, 
we have a sample, executed with evident pains, of the author's 
manner of crowding his page with heterogeneous images :— 

Now, when you turn from the world of trade to the minor world of moral 
and intellectual operations, you will see men weighing and measuring out 
their judgments and their sentiments with all the confidence of logical 
deduction from their premises, not dreaming that often in these premises 
lies the fallacy of a false balance and a crooked rule. The mind, instead of 
being truly poised, is often perversely planted; and it has its makeweights 
in the shape of covert prejudices or prepossessions, and thence come distorted 
judgments and misdirected affections. 


A purveyor of incongruous tropes like these might be expected 
to vindicate and applaud that mixture of Pagan and Christian 
images which so often deforms the writings of our early poets, 
and even of some of our later. And accordingly, Professor Reed 
denouuces the grave objections which have been urged against 
the poetical union of Heathenism and Christianity as the 
“poorest technical criticism,” “ superficial and unimaginative 
criticism,” “false criticism,” and ‘incapacity to sympathize 
with a high and strenuous effort of imagination.” When Spenser 
makes one of his heroes see Tantalus in the infernal regions, 
“ consumed with the hunger and thirst of centuries,” and Pontius 
Pilate. not far off, “wringing and washing his blood-stained hands 
eternally, hopelessly,” our lecturer considers that the bringing 
together a fiction from paganism and a truth outof Holy Writ is not 
even an error of taste, and that both Tantalus and Pontius Pilate 
are equal realities to a “ fervid imagination.” What this ‘‘ fervid 
imagination” is capable of in prose may be ascertained by an 
examination of these volumes. We have alluded to the style, 
but have not ventured to illustrate it by an anthology of the 
flowers of speech in which it abounds. The reader has already 
fallen upon such phrases as the ‘fallacy of a false balance 
and a crooked rule,” a mind “ perversely planted,” and the 
‘‘ ever-aspiring ray of a setting orb,” in the short extracts we 
have given. Let him dip into the book, and he will learn that 
Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity has “very much the sound of 
Paradise Lost set to 2 lyrical measure’— he will find the 
Professor talking of being able to show that “the sad part of 
Burns’s career” had not its “ origin in the gift of imagination” — 
and he will hear something also of the “ gifted, but darkly diseased 
existence of Coleridge,” of “ uninspired inspiration,” of “ the 
industry of an impulse,” of how to “ ventilate a stagnant air,” 
and many more things no less curious and surprising. 


BELOW THE SURFACE.* 


| ig! it is any merit in a book that it makes us think the author 
A. a very amiable person, that amount of praise is certainly due 
to Below the Surface. t betrays all the good and the bad points 
which belong to amiability. It is temperate, sensible, kindly, 
and pleasant; but, it must be confessed, it is weak. The weak- 
ness is not that of a dull, flippant, or book-making writer—it 
is the honest and almost attractive weakness of a person who does 
his best, and who can be gay, observant, sharp, and sentimental, 
but never by any chance shows strength. There is not a thing 
to object to throughout, or at any rate there is very little. 
Certuinly there are a few dialogues given to illustrate, not the 
action or characters of the story, but merely such general occur- 
rences as a London dinner-party, and they are very forced and 
even silly. Butthey have not much to do with the book, and they 
leave its general merits unaffected. And if we do but make the 
reserve which truth demands, and acknowledge that the novel con- 
tains no indications of power, it still possesses a great many merits 
on which we may conscientiously dwell. It is interesting ; and 
the first great test and requirement of a novel is, that it should 
be more amusing to read it than not—a condition which three 
novels out of four fail to satisfy. The reader of Below the Sur- 
face will probably find no difficulty in finishing the three volumes. 
The plot is contrived with a very tolerable amount of skill, and 
there is something real and lifelike in the sketches of character. 
The writer must evidently have had many opportunities of 
examining the life of the different classes inhabiting an English 
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county. Then, again, there is a great variety in the matter, and 
an agreeable liveliness in the manner of the book. There is arg, 
ligious and slightly controversial tone in some parts, but not a tragg 
of bitterness, and we observe only some slight signs of a very par. 
donable partiality for what the author considers the correct ty 
of the true members of the English Church. -The ladies of the 
family whose fortunes furnish the thread of the story, are simp] 
and gracefully described ; and the hero—an upright, stern, noble. 
hearted man, tinged with an hereditary Puritanism—has sufficient 
freshness and interest to make us endure willingly the space of 
time during which he is kept before our eyes. If the author 
only aimed at producing a work of purely temporary reputation, 
and is satisfied with having shown the world that, personally, he 
is possessed of some very excellent qualities, he may be said to 
have been very successful. Of all the numerous novels that the 
English press has sent, or will send, out in the course of this year, 
it is probable that there will not be half a dozen better and 
pleasanter than Below the Surface. 

Young writers have generally a moral purpose, which their 
work is intended to subserve; and this book seems to aim at 
exposing the evils which lurk beneath the surface of English 
country life. We cannot, however, say that it is ve exactly 
shown what those evils are. The plot suggests that they 
may be of three kinds. A husband misunderstands and suspects 
his wife—a workhouse and lunatic asylum are a managed— 
and a scheme of fraud is concocted to extort money from a gentle. 
man in search of a missing member of his family. These evils 
may certainly exist below the surface of English country life; 
but it is hard to say how they are connected, or what good it can 
do to state the fact of their existence. Any one who makes him. 
self acquainted with the history of a rural neighbourhood will 
undoubtedly find that green fields, and singing birds, and getting 
up at four or five in the morning, do not carry with them or 
imply exalted virtue of any sort, and that it is only in melo. 
dramas and pastoral tales that innocence dwells under the hedge. 
rows. But to point this out by means of an elaborate tale in 
three volumes, shows an affection for truisms which does not 
mark a mind of very high order. From the concluding paragraph 
of the work we are, however, led to suppose that it is prineipalp 
to the description of workhouse and asylum iniquities that our 
attention is intended to be drawn. We confess that we 
rather callous to these exposures made by romance-writing 
philanthropists. If the writer is speaking of facts that have come 
to his knowledge respecting particular institutions, a novel is not 
a good vehicle for manifesting and remedying the abuse. Mr. 
Reade, in a work the great beauty and power of which we 
heartily acknowledge, has given a convincing proof of the 
dangers into which a novelist is betrayed who merely ap- 

roaches the facts of a particular case in a vein of virtuous 
indignation, and loses all power of sifting evidence by the 
vehemence with which he is carried into his benevolent denun- 
ciations of crime. If, therefore, the author of Below the Surface 
means to attack particular institutions and persons, he bas in- 
curred a very serious responsibility, and one from which he 
cannot shicld himself under the plea that he is only a writer of 
what is imaginary. But, if he has no facts to work on, and only 
describes a bad workhouse or asylum as he would an assassina- 
tion in Italy, or a lover's faithlessness, or anything else equally 
removed from the actual lives of particuiar individuals, what 
moral good can he be said to be doing? Far from doing any, he 
is only libelling the institutions of his country. Supposing 3 
novelist were to draw a picture of English public schools alto- 
gether unjust and unfounded, painting the masters as taking 
money to let the boys off lessons, and the boys as given to 
telling tales of each other, he would be doing a very scan 
dalous and reprehensible action. This, we may be sure, is not 
the way in which the author of Below the Surface has got his 
material. He has not entirely imagined it. He is thinking of 
real cases, though he does not want to point his Sage directly to 
men and places that shall be immediately recognised. But he isat 
least wedking up vague remembrances of workhouses and asylums 
that he has known; and, if he does so with an idea that he 
a public benefactor, we cannot but differ from him. Work- 
houses and asylums are public institutions; and, on the careful 
management of any one of them the happiness, and perhaps 
the lives, of many are depenient. If, therefore, 
man knows a bad case, let him come forward, ng his facts, 
bring everything to a definite test, and reap shame or honour 
according to the issue. 

We will not give any sketch of the plot of Below the Surface, 
for it has hardly body and pith enough to retain much interest 
when the outline of the story has been made known. Perhaps 
the weakest and worst part is the conclusion, for the author bas 
a contempt for the possibilities of chronology which is rathet 
puzzling, and this displays itself most conspicuously at the 
end of the work. The heroine is married early in the book, 
and soon after her marriage is described as reading Maud under 
atree. The events of the story are spread over a space of rather 
more than two years. Maud was published in the summer 
1855, and so this brings us to next July; and then there 1 * 
happy winding-up, in which we have a glimpse into the sunty 
past of the heroine’s life, and she is described as blest with a bo 
—a sprightly lad, who could not have been born till 1858—an¢® 
baby that probably came into the world about five years hence. 
The writer also makes the too common mistake of giving each 
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+. characters a neat and appropriate ending. The scheming 
other marries an Austrien adventurer, and becomes a govern- 
ment spy—the cruel keeper of the asylum becomes himself a 
junatic, and so on. There is something perhaps, in 
having everything polished and rounded off so nicely at the con- 


clusion; but there is also something weak and trifling in this sort 
of finale, and if good writers have sometimes fallen into it, yet 
in an inferior writer it is certain to be noticed. It gives a sort of 
pettiness to the contrivance of the plot, and Below the Surface 
js not a novel that can afford to be weighted with any draw- 
backs. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
Sir—We shall feel obliged by B oad inserting the following Correspondence. 
e are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
York, May 27. Newron and Rosrnsoy, 


' 8, Bedford-row, London, May 26, 1857. 

Dear Sirs,—As solicitor for and on behalf of the Rev. W. Gaskell, and of Mrs. Gaskell, 
his wife, the latter of whom is authoress of the “Life of Charlotte Bronte,” 1 am 
instructed to retract every statement contained in that work, which imputes to a 
widowed lady, referred to, but not named therein, any breach of her conjugal, of her 
maternal, or of her social duties, and more especially the statements contained in 
Chapter 13 of the first volume, and in Chapter 2 of the second volume, which impute 
to the lady in question a guilty intercourse with the late Branwell Bronté. All those 
statements were made upon information which at the time Mrs. Gaskell believed to be 
well founded, but which, upon investigation, with the additional evidence furnished to 
me by you, I have ascertained not to be trustworthy. I am therefore authorized not 
only to retract the statements in question, but to express the deep regret of Mrs, 
Gaskell that she should have been led to make them. 

I am, dear Sirs, yours truly, 
Messrs, Newton and Rosrysoy, Solicitors, York. SHaEn, 


York, May 27, 1857. 
Dear Sir,—As solicitors of the lady to whom your letter of the 26th instant refers, 
we, on her behalf, accept the apvlogy therein contained, and we have to add that 
neither that lady nor ourselves ever entertained a doubt that the statements of Mrs. 
Gaskell were, as you say, made upon information which, at the time, Mrs. Gaskell 
believed to be well founded. We are, dear Sir, yours truly, 
W. Saaen, Esq., Bedford-row, London. Newron and Rosrnson, 


MAJESTY’sS THEATRKE.—Saturday, June 6th, will be 
repeated, Donizetti’s Opera, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
Lucia, Madile. Prccotomtn1; Enrico, Sigr. Bidebent, Signor 


and Edgardo, <<. GIUGLINI. 
To conclude with the revived Ballet, by M. Perrot (the Mise-en-Scéne by M. Massot), 
entitled L’AURORE. 


The principal part by Madile. Karzing. 
Madlle. Boscuett1 has arrived, and will shortly appear. 


Mr. Berzvicr’s Three Grand Musical Festivals, Dramatic, Classical, and Miscel- 
Imeous, on Wednesday Mornings, June 10th, 24th, and July 8th. 


The Second Morning Performance, with all the Artistes of the Establishment, will 
take place on Monday Morning, June 29th. 


IL DON GIOVANNI. 

On Thursday next, June 11th (included in the Subscription, in lieu of Saturday, 25th 
July), will be produced Mozart’s Chef-d’Cuvre, with the following unprecedented 
Cast:—Zerlina, Madile. Prccotomint; Donna Anna, Madile. Spezia; and Donna 
Elvira, Madile. Ortotan1. Don Giovanni, Sigr. BENEVENTANO; Leporello, Sigr. 
Masetto, Sigr. 11 Commendatore, Sigr. ViaLuTt1; and Don 

io, Sigr. GIUGLINI. 

The Mise-en-Scéne by Signor Ronzan1; the Scenery by Mr. 
the Dresses executed a Mrs. MastermMan and M. Lavugeys, under the Direction of 
Madame Corer ; the Properties, Mr. BkaDWELL. 

From respect to the great work of the immortal Composer, the following Artistes of 
the Establishment have consented to lend their assistance to increase the effect of the 
Majestic Finale of the First Act, including the Chorus “ Viva la Liberta.” They com- 

MM. RetcHarpt, C. Branam, Botrarp1, Mercuriatt, Kinni, Dg Sorvs, and 
Lou; Mesdames Poma, Bsxtt, Fazio, and Ramos, 

The following Pieces hitherto omitted will be restored :—“ Ah! il fuggi Traditor,” 
mng by Madile. Ortrotanr; “ Ho capito,” sung by Sigr. Corsi; “ Della sua pace,” 
sang by Sigr. GrvGLINt. 

ER MAJESLY’S ‘THEATRE.—Under the. immediate Patron- 
age of Her Majesty the Queen, His Royal Highness Prince Albert, Her Royal 
ess the Duchess of Kent, Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 

Mr. BENEDICT begs respectfully to announce that the first of his THREE GRAND 
MUSICAL F«STIVALS will take place on WEDNESDAY MORNING, June 10th, 

Principal Vocalists—Madlles. Prccovomint, Spezia, and Made. ALBont; 
Signori Giveirn1, Const, BENEVENTANO, VIALETTI and Herr REIcHARDT, 
and Mr. Cuartes BranaM. 

ental Performers—Made, Cuara Scuumann, Messrs. ANDREOLI and BENnE- 
diet. Violin, Herr Exnst. 
Conductors . . ... Signori Bongrri and Beyepicr. 

The me of the first Concert is now ready, and includes the first performance 
beeen on the stage, of Mendelssohn’s Posthumous Finale to the Opera of 

Y, the part of Leonora by Madile. Marie Srezra. 
The Performance will commence at Two and terminate at Five o'clock. 


ITALIAN OPERA, LYCEUM. 
Tuesday next.—DON GIOVANNI (first time this season), with the following 
Powerful cast :— 


Donna Anna Madame Grist, 
Madame Bosto. 
Madile. Marat, 
‘ Sig. Roncont, 
° . Herr Formgs, 
ce this season.) 


« « » Sig. Potontyt. 
Il Commendatore . Sig. 
Don Ottavio . . . ... . Sig. Mazio. 
The Minuet in the first act will be danced by Madlle. Cerrro and M, Desriaces, 
Thursday.—Extra Night.—RIGOLETTO. 
Bosto, Dip1gz, Roncon1, TaGiiaFico, and Marto. 
Madlle, Batyz.—On Saturday next, Madlle. Bars will make her third appearance in 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
ADAME RISTORI.—LYCEUM ‘tHEATRE.—'the celebrated 
Italian Tragedienne, Madame RISTORI, together with the Italian Dramatic 
pny, will make their first ap nce on Monday next, June 8th, on which occasion 
Will be performed the tragedy of MEDEA, 


BA OF DEPOSIT.—NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND 


INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
No, 3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. (Head Office) ; 
No. 2, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 
No. 202, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN; 
No. 8, CHERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM; 
No. 9, PAVILLION BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON ; 
No, 64, HIGH STREET, LEWES; 
No. 9, WESTMORELAND STREET, DUBLIN. 


Established May, 1844, 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 


This Company was established in 1844, for the purpose of opening to the Public an 
ow - unquestionably safe mode of Investment, with a high | uniform rate of 
nterest, 

The plan of the Bank of Deposit differs entirely from that of ordinary Ranks in the 
mode of employing Capital—Money deposited with this Company | principally lent 
upon well-secured Life Interests, Reversions in the Government Funds, or other 
property of ample value. This class of Securities, although not immediately ¢ n- 
vertible, it is well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with perfect 
safety. Further, Loans made by the Company are collaterally secured by a Policy of 
Assurance on the Life of the Borrower, or his Nominee, effected at a rate of Premium 
which insures the validity of the Policy against every possible contingency. 

Thus Depositors are etfectually protected against the sz of loss, whilst the 
large and constantly increasing revenue arising from the Premiums on Assurances 
thus effected, yields ample profit to the Company, and provides for all the expenses of 
management. 

Deposit Accounts may be opened with sums of any amount, and increased from 
time to time, at the ience of Depositors. 

A receipt, sigued by two Directors, is given for each sum deposited, 


Rate anp Payment or INTEREST. 

The rate of Interest since the establishment of the Company, has never been less 
than Five per Cent. per Annum; and it is confidently anticipated that the same careful 
and judicious selection from Securities of the description above mentioned, will enable 
the Board of Management to continue this rate to Depositors. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, on the amount standing in the Name of 
the Depositor on the 30th of June and 31st of December; and, for the convenience of 
parties residing at a distance, may be received at the Branch Offices, or remitted 
through Country Bankers. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

3, Pall Mall East, London, 

Forms for opening Accounts, may be obtained at any of the Branches or Agencies, or 
they will be forwarded, Post free, on application to the Managing Director. 

COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCLETY. 
EstaBLisHED 1831, 

The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of this Society was held in Edin- 
burgh, on the 6th of May, David J. Thomson, Esq., in the chair, The Report by the 
Directors stated, that the number of Policies issued during the year ending lst March 
last, was 658, the sums thereby assured being £300,440, and the Annual Premiums 
thereon, £9589—all of which exceed, in every particular, those of the previous year, 

The Invested Funds of the Society amount to . . . . £1,029,604 
The Aunual Revenue,to . . . . ee 176,411 
The Existing Assurances,to . . . . « « « 4,882,096 
Copies of the Report may now be obtained at the Society's offices. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager, 
Head Office—26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
London Office—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCHDEACON T. RITCHIE, Agent, 


Western London Office.—64, JAMES'S STREET, WESTBOURNE TERRACE, W, 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SO0CLETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
Chairman.—HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Ese. 
Deputy-Chairman.—ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esg. 
ApvantTaGEs—Mutual Assurance. 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the Mutuat Systrm. 
THE WHOLE oF THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year, 
An accumulated Capitalof ... . . © « « 01,576,000 
During its existence the Society has paidin Claims ... . . 1,455,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of 890,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1854, averaged £67 rgrx Cent. on the 
Premiums paid, and amounted to 397,000 
Policies in foree .... 7,437 
The Annual Income exceeds 240,000 
The next Division of Profits w 
Assurances effected prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate 
in the Division of 1863. 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
InsTITUTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fitths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fi/th year, 
and may be applied to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of tuture Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating January 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s, per cent. on the sums insu and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent. per annum on the original sums 
insured, ent iaeseonss a policy of £1000 to £1638. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each, 


Additions to 


Date of Amount of : Sum Payable 
ex” after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 


= 
o 


And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next appropriafion will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary, 
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YQUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.— 
Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. Esrasuisnep 1762, 
Capital on the 31st December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling, 
Income of the Society upwards of £400,000 per annum. 
The Equitable is a Mutual Society, andthe whole of the profits are appropriated to 
the benefit of the Assured. z 
Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding £10,000 on one and the same 


Life. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o'clock, to reeeive 
Proposals for New Assurances, 

A short account, explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendanee is given daily, from 10 


te 4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actery. 
MHE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL 
(near Newi ), Edinburgh, for the Board and Education of Young Gentlemen, 


Condueted by Mr. Dareuxism (during the last Twenty-four Years Head-Master of Park 
Place Institution), and Mr, W.8. Davengisn, M.A., University of Edinburgh ; with 
the Assistance of Resipent and VisitinG Mastsrs, 

This Establishment will be opened in October. next, fur the Education of a limited 
number of Resident Pupils. 

Terms for Board and Education, fron Eighty to One Hundred Guineas per Session. 

The Grane Hovsx Sonoot is designed to afford increased facilities for Educatin 
Young Gentlemen of the upper ranks ; to enable them to meet the higher requiremen 
of the Scottish and English Universities; and, in particular, to prepare them, in 
accordance with the recent regulations of the Civil and Military Boards, for entering 
the Public Services at Home and in India, 

In accordance with the leading design of the School, the stated Class-instruction 
will be confided exclusivély to Professional Teachers from Edinburgh, of eatabtizhed 
reputation in their several départments. } 

The Private Studi¢s of the Pupils will be intended by Mr. W. S. Darotrrsn, 
and a Staffof Resident Tutors, Graduates of ish, Scottish, and Continental Uni- 
versitics. 

In the Advanced Classes for English, Mathematics, Classics, and the Modern Lan- 
gnages, frequent Examinations, conducted in Writing, will form an important part of 
the work of each Class, 

Pupils, on entering the School, must not be above Fifteen, nor under Eight years* 
age. ita 


Tne Grance Hovsg, a baronial residence, is situated about a mile to the South of 
Edinburgh, and is consequently easily accessible to Masters professionally attending 
the School. ‘The locality, in the centre of a well-sheltered, district, having a Southern 
exposure, is widely known for its salubrity; and the Mansion-House, which occupies 
an elevated position, and affords ample accommodation for Seventy Resident Pupils, is 
sonia suitable for a Private Boarding and Scholastic Establishment of the highest 
class, 

The inclosed P} G ds, Gardens, and Park, extend over several acres; and 
——— playground can at any time be obtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 

ouse, 

Particular attention will be given to the Moral Training of the Pupils, as well as te 
their Religious Instruction—irrespectively of denominational differences ; and a high 
tone, in regard to both conduct and d , Will be maintained in all the depart- 
ments of the School, . 

The domestic arrangements of the School, will be under the immediate Superinten- 
dence of Mrs. DaLeigism and experienced Assistants, 

The Dictary department will be entrusted to a House-Steward. 

Mr. Datavzisu will devote his whole time to the inspection of the Classes, the 
a —s of the Pupils, and the direction of the general arrangements of the 

stablishment, 


In connexion with the opening of The Grange House School, reference is specially 
permitted to the following and Geatl 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Breadalbane, Taymouth Castle, Perthshire. 

The Right Honourable Lord Kinnaird, Rossie Priory, Perthshtire. ‘ 

The Right Honourable John Melville, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, ; 

The Honourable Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., West Farm, East Barnet, Herts. ; 

The Honourable Lord Neaves, Oue of the Senators of the College of Justice, Edinburgh, 

Le Baron Dirchink Holmfeld, 

Sir Archibald Islay Campbell of Succoth, Bart,, Garscube, near Glasgow. 

Sir William Johnston, of Kirkhill, near, Edinburgh. 

Charles Cowan, Esq. .P., Valleyfield; near Edinburgh. ‘ 

Adam Black, Esq., M.P., Edinburgh. 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P., Banker, London. 

J. A. F. Hawkins, bsq. (formerly one of the Judges.of the Supreme Court, Calcutta), 

~~ Gloucester Gardens, London, 

W. Edmondstoune Aytoune, Esq., D.C...; Sheriff of Orkney; Professorof Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres, University of Edinburgh. - i 

Jobn S. Blackie, Esq., Professor of Greek, University of Edinburgh, “ae 

Dr. Brennecke, Director of the Realschule, Posen. 

Horatius Bona, D.D,, Kelso, Roxburghshire. 

James Bryce, D.D. (late of Calcutta), Whitchouse Gardens, the Grange, Edinburgh, 

Robert Buchanan, D.D., Glasgow. : 

Henry Cooke, D,D., LL.D., Belfast. 

James Craik, D.D., Glasgow, 

Major R. 8S. Dobbs, Madras... 

Rey, D. T. K. Drummond, B.A., Edinburgh. —_. 

James Esq., D,C.L., Professor of Natural Philosophy, University of Edin- 

urgh. 

William Glover, D.D., Edinburgh. 

Captain Grove, R.N., Kincardine Castle, Auchterarder, Perthshire, 

Thomas Guthrie, D.D., Edinburgh. 

James Hamilton, D.D., London. 

Rev. William Hanna, LL.D, Edinburgh. , 

R..H, Hollingberry, Esq., Calcutta. 

A. Esq., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.8., Geographer to the Queen, Marcbhall Park, 

inburgh. 

Rev. P. Kelland, M.A., late Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge; Professor of Mathe- 
matics, University of Edinburgh. 

Rey. Robert H. Lundie, M.A., Birkenhead, Liverpool. 

Thomas M‘Crie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology and Ecclesiastical 
History, London, 

James Melville M‘Culloch, D.D., Greenock. 

Rev. J. B. Marsden, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Birmingham. 

J.C. Miller, D.D., Rector of St. Martin’s, Birmingham ; Canon of Worcester. 

Wm. Pyper, Esq., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, University of St. Andrews. 

Professor H. D. Rogers, Boston, U.S. 

L. Schmitz, ., Ph.D., LL.D., Rector of the High School, Edinburgh. 

George Smith, Esq., Principal of Doveton College, Calcutta. 

William Smith, Esq., LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London, 

John Tait, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff of Clackmamnan and Kinross, Edinburgh. 

James Watson, me te} J. Nisbet and Co,), Berners Street, London. 

J. W. White, Esq., M.A., Principal of Huddersfield College, Yorkshire. 

J. Fawkener Winfield, Esq., Chad Lodge, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Edward Woodford, Esq., LL,D., One of H. M.'s Inspectors ef Schools in Scotland, Edin- 


burgh. 
Professor A. W. Zumpt, Berlin. 
&e, * &e, 


All communications regarding the Grange House School, prior to the Ist of August, 
must be addressed to Mr. Dalgleish, 1, Park Place, Edinburgh, N.B. 


i\' K. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT. BLANC, BADEN, UP THE 
f RIHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), 
at Eight o'clock. Stalls, 38, ; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Stalls can be pa a at the Box- 
any extra charge. Mornin resen' ace every Tucs ani 


KAHN’S MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Srreert, 

Sevare. Programme :—Lectures Kazy, gaily, at 3 o'clock, on 
interesting and instructive topics, and by Dr. Sextoy, F.R.G,S., F.E.S., as 
At half-past 1, the Phenomena, Curiosities, and Philosophy of the Sense of Sight, ‘at 
4, the Great. Tobacco Controversy. At Half-past 7, the Food we eat; its Uses, Prepa. 
ration, Adulteration, and Digestion. The Museum contains 1000 Models and 
tions, and is wholly unrivalled in the world. daily (for gentlemen only) from 
till 10. Admission, 1s. Catalogues, containing Dr, Kahn’s Lectures, gratis to Visitory, 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER 
has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other variety, Setured 
the entire confidence and almost universal preference of the most eminent 


Practitioners as the most speedy and effectual remedy for CoNsuMPTION, is aaa 


ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, W 
GIA, RIOKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCRO: 


AFFECTIONS, 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH, 
ENTIRE FREBDOM FROM NAUSROUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE, } 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY, 


From “THE LANCET.” 


“Dr. De Jongh gives the preference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale Oil, which 
contains searcely on volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric id 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Qil, 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. In the 
preference of the Light-Brown over the Pale Oil we fully concur. We have carefully 
tested a specimen of Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it tobe 
genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” . 


Sold only in Imperial half-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. ; and 
labelled with Dr. De Jongh’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE age 
GENULNR, by many respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
By whom the Oi! is daily forwarded to all parts ofthe Metropolis. 

AY PPEAL ON BEHALF OF TILE PROPOSED EXTENSION. 
Be OF THE BATH MINERAL WATER HOSPITAL. 

The Batu Hospirav was founded in 1737, for the of 


the poor of Great Britain and Ireland the benefits which the Mot Springs of this 
had for ages been instrumental in affording, in cases of Rheumatism, Palsy, 
Leprosy, and similar diseases. 

This Charity was incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1739, and a sufficient 
having been raised in Bath and elsewhere, through the munificence of one india 
Ralph Allen, of Prior Park—and the liberality of others, the Hospital was erected, 
opened for the reception of patients, in 1742. } + 

From that period to the present, it has, year by year, received within its walls 
patients from all parts of the United Kingdom; and of 38,094 so received, 11,193 have 
been sent forth quite cured, and 18,771 much relieved. | 

The present Building is far from satisfactory : whether as regards its deficient ven- 
tilation ; the absence of many conveniences which Hospital experience of recent years 
has proved to be desirable; or the want of adequate acc dation for the increasing 
number of applicants for admission, in consequence of railway extension and other 
causes. 

The Governers have therefore recently availed themselves of the opportunity of pe 
chasing Premises contiguous to the Hospita!, upon which they propose to erect 
Wards for Female Patients, with Day Rooms adjoining, a Chapel, and Committee 
Room; and to provide an Exercise Ground, for the alternate use of both Sexes. 

By this plan they will be able, not only to supply much in which the present Hospital 
is entirely deficient, but they will so far relieve the existing Building as to admit ofits. 
being very greatly improved for its future destination, viz., its exclusive occupation by 
Male Patients. . 

To effect these Additions and Improvements, a sum of not less than £20,000 is 
required, - 
As the Hospital is dependent upon Voluntary Contributions for at least a third part 
of its Annual Expenditure, it will be obvious that the Governors would not betel 
in diminishing the Capital of the Institution, and that the required sum must 
from the Benevolent throughout the Country at large. 4 

The Heating Springs are, it is true, in Bath,—but this Hospital offers the use of them 
to the afflicted throughout the United Kingdom, who have the recommendation (the 
only one required) of being Poor, and of suffering from ailments which these Mineral 
Waters are calculated to relieve. 

The Bath General Hospital is thus.a National rather than ‘a Local Institution; 
the President and Governors feel convinced that it will be so regarded, and that} 
claim to support will now and always be acknowledged and responded to by the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy of the Land, 

Bath, May 4th, 1857, 

[Signed] 
P. B. Duncan, D.C.L. 
J. H. Marxranp, D.C.L. 
James S. Brymer. j Davin JonNsTOoN. 
R. | Jzrom Murcn, 

*,* By the Act of Parliament under which the Hospital was Incorporated, al 
Donors of Forty Pounds, in one or more sums, become Governors, 


Lone, President. 
T. H. Kine. 
GrorGe MonkLAnD. 


Contributions will be received by any of the above named Governors of the Hospital, 
(who form the “ A 1 Committe”); by the Registrar of the Hospital, Mr. Baywawur 
Srarr; and at the following Banks :— asa 

In London, by Messrs. Hoang, Fleet-street. 
In Bath, by Messrs. Ricarpo, and 


= Tur SomEersetsnine Bank. 

‘Tux West oF ENGLAND and South WatEs Bank, 

Tus Nationat Provinerat Bank. 

Messrs. MoGex and Jongs. 
Collections, 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Flementar 
which greatly facilitate the study of these intcresting branches of ea 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to , 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &¢. 
Mr. Tenant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 
UNIVERSITY LONG VACATION, se 
NDERGRADUATES desirous of reading with a Tutor during 
the ensuing Long Vacation, in the Western Isles of Scotland, may have — 
Board, and every acc dation, at derate cost, in the Buildings of the Co! 4 
Isle of Cumbrae, Greenock. Reading twice a week (or oftener if desired,) with 
Rev. J. (. Cazonove, M.A., Oxon. Applications should be addressed to the Revs. #e 
Bursars, at the College. 
Terms, Thirty Pounds per three months, or Ten Guineas per month, with 
tionate increase when more assistance in, reading is afforded. 
The Isle of Cumbrae is situated in the Frith of Clyde, aud may be reached 
London vid Glasgow or vid Liverpool and Greenock. sesnh 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is often a thou 
passing through the minds of literary and public characters, and perso 
benevolent feelings. Apply as under, and you will receive every information req! 
Rrcrarp Baxrert, Mark-lane, London, Established 25 years. 
DAWSON and SONS regularly SUPPLY the SATU RDA 
e REVIEW and the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS in town, at Y 
morning, evening, and foreign mails, to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, 
tralia, and foreign countries. Advertisements inserted in all the jon and county 
newspapers. A list for 1857, with politics and days of publication, sent gratis o* 
application. 


Abchurch-yard, and 74, Cannon-street, City, Established 1600. 
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DIBLIOTHEQUE DES CHEMINS DE FER, Thisiuteresting 


Collection, consisting of History, Travels, Novels, and Books for youth, of the 
2D anexceptional character, may be had, stitched, or in elegant bindings ‘or Christ- 
presents, at W. Jerr’s, Foreign Bookseller, 15, Burlington-arcade, and 69, King’s 

Brighton. Pprighton. Catalogues, one stamp. 


4IVING CELEBRITIES. <A Series of Photographic Portraits; 


by Mavur PoryBLaNK. 


June contains WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, Esq, 


and PotyaianNx, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly; and ( 


BEAGENOQD'S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


What will he do =. it? By Pisistratus, The Athelings; or, The Three Gifts.— 
_ Caxton. — Book Part the 
Seaside I, ‘The Selly. Sir Francis Palgrave and his Books, 
Isles. Stewart’s Practical Angler. : 
Seenes .of Clerical Life. il, Exhibition of Art-Treasures. 
Love Story. Pant I Maga’s Birthday, Xtatis Five Hundreds |: 
and Japan. , 
Witt Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TOR ONE PENNY A-MONTH. Good Reading for all Christian 
Charchmen, for Masters and Mistresses, for Servants and Scholars, for post and 
Amusement blended with Instruction.—Subscribe to the PENNY 
Illustrated Magazine, of which the June Number is now ready, price One Penny, con- 
taining—The Child of the Temple; or, the Last Days of Louis XVII.—The Seven 
Bishops.—Bells, &c. ‘To be had of ail Booksellers.—Office, 377, Strand, London. 
HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Macaulay’s History of 
Cie land, pepe AF — ‘aughan’s Hours with the Mystics; Works by Dr 
iiss Sewell, and Miss Yonge, with many other books, arenow on Sale at Butt’s 
at greatly Reduced | Prices. Catalogues sent post free on application. 
Lrpaary, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London. 
Now ready, Postage free, 


of the PRENCTE AL NeW CHOICE BOOKS in 
Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT L 
Also, 
Ps LIST. of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS with- 
from Circulation, and offered at greatly Reduced Prices for Cash, 


Epwarp Munir, New Oxford-street, London; 
Cross-street, Manchester. 


On 1st of June, price 1s. 6d, No, CXX. (LXXXIV. New Series.) 
Published under the Superintendence of the Ecclesiological Society, 
Cowrents Theory of the Prayer Book. Letter 'V.—The Bern Conrpe 
Liandaff Cathedral—The Arbuthnot Missal—Mr. Street on German Pointed 
teeture—The mpetition for Public Geet in Westminster Hall—The Art 
Exhibition in Manch al Room at the Royal Academy, Ae Peavey 
of Societies—New Churches, Church Restorations, Notices, &c. 
London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 


On Ist of Sune, price 1s, No. No. CKXXVII,). 
H E Bo 8.1L Br BE 


of St, 
to his Contempo- 


Cowrents:—Discipline the Defence of Doctrine—The 
on Daniel and the Apocalypse. (Third Notice)—Réboul’s 
raries—Reviews and Notices. 

London: J. Mastres, Aldersgate-street and New Bond-street. 


EAUTIF UL FUE FORTEY. The number for Jane, price 4d. _ It. 

contains the the past. A Volume yearly. Vols. I, to 

ve pos' 


TO WRITERS ON HOME, INDIAN, COLONIAL, OR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
HARLES HOPE AND CO., Parliamentary Agents and Pub- 


Mens’ 14, Princes-street, Cavendish- “square, devote the entire attention of their 
Department to Books and Pamphlets relating to Public Affairs at Home 
Parliamentary, Political, Ecclesiastical, Legal, Social, Commercial, 
or Diplomatic. pngy dpe on the above important Subjects, publishing with this 
Firm, nas rely on their valuable productions not being neglected amidst a mass 
General Literature, Terms of Publication forwarded on application. 


THE ar. STEPHEN’S GAZETTE, a Review of Home, Tndiad, . 


Colonial, and Foreign Affairs, is published on the 1st of every Month, price Sixpence; 
or, Stamped, Sevenpence, 
Thirteenth Edition, with Illustrations, 2s, 


HREE WEEKS IN PALESTINE AND LEBANON. By 


a CLERGYMAN, 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Seventh Edition, with 118 Woodcuts, 3s. 6d. 
HISrORY OF BIRDS. By Epwarp Sran 
F.R.S., Bishop of Norwich. 
London: Jonny W. Parxer and Sow, West Strand. 
This Day, Feap, 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

XAMINATION QUESTIONS on RORESSOR HAROLD 
BROWNE'S EXPOSITION OF THE ART . Prepared with the consent 
Author, By J, Gortz, M.A, 

London: Jouw W. Parrer and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Library Edition, 8vo, much enlarged, and thoroughly revised, 16s., of the 


[OGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, FROM ITS 
4 IN GREECE, DOWN TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Gzoncx 


London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This Day, Crown 8vo, with 236 Woodcuts, price 7s. 6d, 


LEMENTS OF FORTIFICATION, FIELD AND PER- 
MANENT, for the Use of Students, Civilian and Military. By by eed 5 cate 
Director of the Practical Military College ‘at Sunbury; late of the French Staff, 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
* ‘This Day, Third and Cheaper Edition, with Additions, 3 Vols., Small 8vo, 24s 


genres OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. From the 


Earliest Times to the Present. By Witt1am WueEwe .t, D.D., F.R.S., Master 
y College, Cambridge, 
Also, Demy 8vo, 


glUFELEMENTARY VOLUME, containing the New Matter 
in the Third Edition of Dr. WaEweE.u’s “ History of the Inductive Sciences,” 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Two Vols., Fcap. 8vo, 12s. 
I’ ORS. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 


By the same Author, 


READINGS FOR A MONTH PREPARATORY TO CON- 
iled from the Works of Writers of the Early and of the English 


THOUGHTS FOR THE HOLY WEEK, 2s. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


T H E M E T. 
‘A pleasant satire, wholesome for the —Examin . 


wan little brochure, written wit fond cleverness.” —Globe, 
aA very clever book.” '—Caledonian Mercury. 
mend =. The author has succeeded in y ving hard hits to the backslidings of 


age, Herald. 
Bennet gh of le beatae in the details to frighten female readers into hysterics,”"— 


A little good, wholesome joking, at a most absurd apprehension. ”— Dispatch, 
‘Horst and Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
NOTHING xi. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
ols, 21s, 
D**« AND FAIR. By the Author of “ Rockingham.” 3 Vols. 


its place among the cleverest novels of the season, and 
It is graceful, brilliant, and continuously interesting.” — Globe. 


Goon Th EVERYTHING. By Mrs. Foor. 2 Vols. 
There is both talent and power in this novel.”—IMessenger, 


es N HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. New and Cheaper Edition, 


. 


Also, just ready, in 3 Vols. 
Pur TWO ARISTOCRACIES. By Mrs. Gonz, 


Hivast and Publishers, Successors to Hawax 


Critie Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, W.C. 
ING CHARLES THE FIRST. Dramatic Poem, Second. 


Edition. 


THE TRANSCENDENTALISTS. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
on SEBING:: March and April Ditties, and Echoes of Maytide. 


_Boswoura and Hagrtson, 215, Regent-street, 
A NEW TALE BY WILKIE COLLINS. E 
On the 10th inst. will be published, in 2 Vols., Post 8vo, price 21s., ng 
es DEAD SECRET. By Wirxre Contes, 


Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


COMPLETION OF “LITTLE DORRIT.” 
Now ready, price 21s., cloth, or 24s. 6d., half-bound morocco, 
ITTLE DORRIT. By CHARLES Dickrxs, 
Ilustrat by Hablot K. Browne. Uniform 
Copperfield,” “ and Son,” =" 
Brapsvury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


COMPLETION OF MR. THACKERAY’S MISCELLANIES, 
Now ready, price 6s., the 
OURTH VOLUME OF “ MISCELLANIES, 
KERAY. 

Fitz-Boodle 's Wives—A Shabby-Genteel Story— 
The History of Samuel Titmarsh and thé Great Hoggarty Diamond, Also published 
separately, at various prices. 

Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
Price 10s. 6d. coloured, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 
OPULAR HISTORY OF THE AQUARIUM OF MARINE 
AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND PLANTS, By Gxorqr Brerrinenax 
F.L,S. 
London: Lovett Rerve, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
Price 10s. 6d. coloured, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 
GREENHOUSE BOTANY ; containing a Familiar 
and Technical Description of the Plants chiefly desirable fo r Cultivation in 
Greenhouse. By AGnes CatLow. i 
London: Lovett Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 
In 8vo, price 18s., Vol. ILL (Galatians to Philemon) of 
HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a critically revised Text: 
a Digest of various Readings: Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 
Usage: Prolegomena: and a copious and Exrerticat Commeyrary in 
the Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Huwey Atrorp, 
The Concluding is in Preparation. 
Rrvinetons, Waterloo-place, London; and Brit, and Cambridge, 
Recently published, price 10s., with 1100 En 
ICTIONARY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. Ws. 
Francis, F.L.S. Explanatory of Terms, Materials, Instraments, 
the Fine and Useful Arts, Trades, Manufactures, &c. 
J. Avogw, 20, Warwick-lane, and all Booksellers. 


SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS, 
UGGFESTIONS ON THE TREATMENT AND 
CRIMINALS, in a Letter to Sir Gzorce Gerry, Bart, &c, &, &c. 
Tomas Tancerp, Bart. Hatchard. Price One Shilling. 
“Cannot fail to arrest the attention of the Home Secre' 
it antidote to the alarming increase of erime.”—Morning f 
“One of the best suggestions we have yet —, 3 which we trust will receive the careful 
attention the Home Bec , April 16th, 
See also the French paper, La Verité. 
“The ~~ seems to be marked with much sense and simplicity, Its already 
in virtual operation in Ireland.”— Guardian, May 27th. 
A THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MB. KINGSLEY’S “WESTWARD HO|"* 
Just ready, in one handsomely printed volume (520 pages), Crown 8vo, j 
bound in cloth, price 7s.6d. | 
in3 Vols., Crown £1 ‘Mis, 6d, 


W 2 or the "Voyiges, an and Adventures of Sir 


KinGsiey, 
: and Co. 
Lately published, in square 8vo, price 14s. extra cloth gilt, Second Edition, 
OETS AND STATESMEN, THEIR HOMES AND MEMO- 
RIALS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF WINDSOR AND ETON: Consist- 
ing of Bio; ee a with Extracts from their Writings, or Speeches. 
Embellished with eteen highly-finished Steel Engravings, Drawn and Engraved by 
C. and E, 
Poets Denna, WatiEr, Port, 
Statesmen Fox, Canninc, WELLESLEY. 
By Wrttms Dow ine, , of the Inner Temple, Barrister. Kept bound for 
Presents or Prizes: calf extra, s., morocco, 21s. 


London: E, P, W: Publisher, 
E, ILLLAMS, College 3 
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This day, with an Index to the entire Work, 8vo, 12s. 
IVES OF LORDS KENYON, ELLENBOROUGH, AND 
TENTERDEN, By Lorp Campsett, LL.D., Chief Justice of England, Form- 
ing the Third and Concluding Volume of the “ Lives of the Chief Justices of England.” 
Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, with a new Portrait, after a Bust by Durham, Brice §g, 
HE THIRTIELH EDITION OF PROVERBIAL PHILO. 
SOPHY (being from the Seventy-fifth Thousand). 
London: T. Hatenarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


NEW WORK, BY GEORGE BORROW, 
Now ready, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


HE ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to “ Lavengro.” By GrorGcE 
Borrow, Author of “ The Bible in Spain,” “The Gypsies of Spain,” &c. 

“Various portions are known to be a faithful narrative of Mr. Borrow’s career, while 
we ourselves can testify, as to many other parts of his volumes, that nothing can excel 
the fidelity with which he has described both men and things. Far from his showing 
any tendency to exaggeration, such of his characters as we chance to have known, and 
they are not a few, are rather within the truth than beyond it. However picturesquely 
they may be drawn, the lines are invariably those of nature. 

“The author states that one of his favourite pursuits was ‘to hunt after strange 
characters,’ and it is as a series of sketches of English scenes and English people that, 
in our opinion, its great value consists. Every one acquainted with the lower orders 
of this country must pronounce the descriptions to be as accurate as they are pictu- 
resque. They abound in dramatic and delicate strokes of nature, of which no extracts 
give an adequate idea, and are painted with a force that bring men, events, and pros- 
og before the eye with the vividness of a In this power of verbal delineation 

r. Borrow has never been outdone. ... . Nobody can produce an effect with fewer 
or simpler words :—his descriptions of scenery have a peculiar sublimity and grace. 
The stamp of the Creator, which is upon the prospect itself, seems transferred to his 
page, and by the mere power of his expressive language the reader, without one word 
of direct moralizing, is led from nature up to nature’s God.” —Quurterly Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., with Frontispiece, 
| ELEN AND OLGA: a Russian Tale. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” 
Hatt, Vretve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., Baillie Prize Essay, 
ty AND INFIDELITY; an Exposition of the 


Arguments on both Sides. By 8S. 8S, 

“An excellent epitome. We have not met with a better Manual for the use of 
religious students,”—Atheneum. 

“A really noticeable book, distinguished among controversial works alike by its 
candour and its moral tone.”—Leader, 

_“ The index rerum of a cultivated truth-seeker, presenting the latest aspects ofthe most 
vital of controversies in the most convenient and suggestive shape. We earnestly 
gunmen it to the student, the minister, the honest inquirer of every grade and 

escription,” 


Artuvur Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
BY F. E. SMEDLEY, Esa. 
\HE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE FAMILY. Cheap 
Edition, 1s. 6d., boards; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. | 3s. boards; 4s. cloth. 
FRANK FARLEIGH. | 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 6d. cloth. 


Artuvur Hatt, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Price 10s. 6d., post 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Woodcuts. 
OUTHERN AFRICA: A Geography and Natural History + 


the Country, Colonies, Inhabitants, &c. By the Rev. Francis Fiemrine, 
F.R.G.S. Author of “ Kaffraria.” 
2. 


ORTHERN AFRICA: Eventnes tn my Tent; or, Wan- 
derings in the African Sahara, By the Rev. N. Davis, F.R.S.S.A, 2 Vols, 
8vo, with Illustrations, price 24s, 


3. 
NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 
CHIAPAS, and YUCATAN. By the late Jonn L. Srspnens. New Edition, 
price 12s., 8vo, cloth, with numerous Engravings, 


4. 
r hes LOCALITIES OF ST. PAUL: or, The Life and Travels 
of the Apostle. Described from a Personal Visit by Rev. Joun Arron, D.D. 
Post 8vo, price 12s., with Illustrations, 


5. 
INEVEH- AND PERSEPOLIS: An Historical Sketch of 
Ancient Assyria and Persia, with an account of the Recent Researches in those 
Countries. By W.3. W. Vaux, M.A. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. With 
numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


HE LITTLE WORLD OF LONDON;; or, Pictures in Little 
of London Life. By Cuartes Mansy Suita. Author of “ The Working Man’s 
Way in the World,” &, &¢. Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d, 


2. 
HE GOOD OLD TIMES. A Tale of Auvergne. By the 
Author of “ Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 
3. 


LAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. By the Author of “ Mary 
Powell.” With coloured Frontispiece after Warren. Second Edition, Post 8vo, 
cloth 7s, 6d. (This day. 


4. 
joss or, the Close of an Era. By Bunaener. 2 Vols. 
Price 4s. 


6. 
EOLOGICAL FACTS; or, the Crust of the Earth, what it is 
and what are its uses, By W. G. Barrett. With Woodcuts, Fcap., cloth, 3s, 6d 


6. 
THE HISTORY OF A MAN. Edited by Groner GILFILLAN. 
Price 7s, 6d., Post 8vo, cloth, 


H ERTHA. By FRepriga Bremer. Post 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


8. 
PHGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mrs. S.C. Hatt. 
With Notes and Illustrations by F, W. Farrnout, F.S.A. Medium 8vo, hand- 
somely bound and gilt, price £1 1s, 


USE OF SUNSHINE. A Christmas Narrative. By 
Second Edition, Feap., cloth, price 6s, 


10, 

OSALIE. An authentic Narrative. Second Edition, price 
3s. 6d., neatly bound, 1 
71, 


[HE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, Wild Sports of India. By 
stent, ~ of New Edition, with Illustrations on 


AGSTER’S COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL: a Com. 
mentary in the very Words of Scripture. Specimens, by Post, free, 
BAGSTER’S LARGE PRINT PARAGRAPH BIBLE: each 
Book separate. Introductions, Indexes, Maps. Specimens, by Post, free, 
London: Samcgt Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, 
Catalogues of Bibles and Biblical Aids, by Post, free. 
Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 
EAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, AS TO Ig 
NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREATMENT. By Jas. Yeanszzy, es 


M.R.C.S, Eng., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Sackville-street 
of the Artificial Tympanum, &c. 
Joun New Burlington-street. 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


IGESTION AND ITS DERANGEMENTS. By T. 
Cuamepers, M_D., Physician to St, Mary’s Hospital, and on Medicine 

at St. Mary’s Medical School. . 

“* Digestion and its Derangements’ is one of the most interesting and instruetiyg 

works of its kind we have read; and we believe Dr. Chambers has done good 

to medical science by showing, as he has done, the intimate relation between physiology 

and practical mediciue.”—Medico-Chirurgical Quarterly Review, 


London: Jopn New Burlington-street, 


POPULAR MEDICAL SERIES FOR GENERAL READERS, 
Price of each volume, 2s. 6d, 


HE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. By Sir Jaags 
yee, M.D. 

HEALTHY SKIN. By Erasmus Witsoy, F.R.S, 

DEFECTS OF SIGHT. By T. WHarton Jones, F.R.S. 

ON DISEASES OF THE THROAT AND LUNGS. By Fexwicx, 
HEALTH AND DISEASE, IN CONNECTION WITH THE GENERAL P. 
CIPLES OF HYGEINE. By J. M.R.C.S. 

THEIR CAUSES AND THEIR CURE. By Hewry G. 


HOW TO PREVENT SUDDEN DEATH. By A. B. Granvitte, F.R.S, 
HUFELAND’S ART OF PROLONGING LIFE. A New Edition. Edited by 
Erasmus Witsoy, F.R.S. 
THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASE. By James M. Gutty, MD. 
ON NERVOUS DISEASES, LIVER AND STOMACH COMPLAINTS, By6G, 
Rozert Rowe, M.D. 
ON SEA-BATHING AND SEA-AIR. By Gores Harrwie, M.D. 
ON THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. By Ggonreer Harrwic,MD 
ON THE PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH. By Henry Jorpay, 

London: Joun New BRurlington-street. 


Price 6s., just published, in Post 8vo, cloth, 


TWINE OF WAYSIDE IVY; or, Three Tales from an 
Old Woman's Note-Book. By MarGaret Casson. 
“*& Twine of Wayside Ivy’ is very pleasant sae Daten, 
“They (the Tales) are all very interesting, and will doubtless be very successful.” 
—Sunday Times, 
“The authoress is favourably known to the lovers of fiction, as the writer of several 
romances, and the present volume of agreeable narratives will sustain her reputation, 


—Sun. 
Joun Moxon, 28, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


UNITED LIBRARIES—CHURTON’S, BOOTH’S, AND 
HODGSON’S, 307, Regent-street, London, W., next the Royal Polytechnic Insti 
tution. 


List of New Books lately added in English, French, and German literature:~ 

The Norse Folk. By Brace. Life of Charlotte Bronté, 

To Be, or Not to Be? By Andersen, Dynevor Terrace. 

Fortune’s Chinese in 1853-56. Two Years seo. By Kingsley. 

Robertson’s ‘Trinity Chapel Sermons, | Photo, the Suliote. By Morier. 
Third Series. Huc’s Christianity in China. 

The University. By Kirkpatrick. Bombay to Bushire. 

Thackeray’s Miscellanies. Vol. 1V. Bonar’s Desert of Sinai. 

Romany Rye. By Borrow. Tom Brown's School Days. 

Lord Campbell's Lives of Lords Kenyon, | Spottiswoode’s Tarantasse Journey. 
Ellenborough, and Tenterden, Still Waters. 

Napier’s Life. 4 Vols.—Herschel’s Essays. | Bunbury’s Russia after the War. 

Davis's Chinese, 2 Vols. May Hamilton. 

Bacon’s Works. By Ellis, Spedding, and | Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 
Heath, 3 Vols. Dark and Fair. 

Mothers and Sons. 3 Vols. Egypt and the Great Suez Canal. 

Nothing New. By the Author of John | Armstrong’s Arctic Voyages. 
Halifax. in Lake District. 

Arago’s Bio: hies of Distinguished Men. ow the Surface. 

The City ; wy Sins and Sorrows. By | Sister of Charity. By Mrs, Chalice. 
Guthrie. Under the Lime Trees. 

Memoirs of St. Simon. By Bayle St. | Olmstead’s Texas.—Fortunes of Glencore. 
John. Barchester Towers. By Trollope. 

Barth’s Discoveries in North and Central | Chandless’ Visit to the Salt Lake. 
Africa, Vols, LI, Lake’s Defence of Kars, 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 
Bacon. Par C. de Rémusat. Comment il ne faut pas Précher, Par 
Richlieu. Par Michelet. Roussel, 
Villemain, Choix d’ Etudes Littéraires, Réforme. Par Michelet. 
Sismondi, Fragments de son Journal, La Guerre de Religion. Par Michelet. 
Grandcourt, Portraits Intimes du XVIII. | La Boite d’Argent. Par Dumas fils. 
Sidcle. Les Métis de la Savane. Par 
Domeneck, d’un Missionaire au Desloges. Par Alphonse 
Texas et,au Mexique. mes, 
Barante, Etudes Historiques et Biogra- | Kohi. J. G. Reisen un Nordwesten det 
phiques. Vereinigten Staaten. Pfeifer’ 
Du Casse, Précis Historique des Opéra- | Meine Zweite Weltreise. Von 
tions Militaires en Orient. 4 bde. ‘Von Hath 
Le Démon d’Argent. Par Conscience. Der Augenblick des Gliick’s. Vou 
Germaine. Par About. lander, 2 bde. 

La Paienne. Par Pichat. Sophie Charlotte, die philosopbiseht 
Le Cadet de Colobriéres. Par Madame C. énigin. Von Bacher. 3 bde. eananie 

Mémoires du Due de se, es. chen. e. 

Maréchal Marmont devant Histoire. Die Leute von Seldwyla. Vou Kel 

Thiers, Histoire de Tome XV. Geschichten, Von 

Le Chevalier Sarti. Par Seudo. oenig. 

La Liberté de Conscience. Par Jules Rader und Matrose, Von Ernst wil. 
Simon. omm. 

Mademoiselle la Ruine. Par Montépin, | Schatzkartlein des Gevathermanns. Ja 

Madame ovary. Par Faubert. Auerbach. 

La Terre et I'Homme. Par Maury. Soll und Haben. Von 

Channing sa Vie et ses @uvres, Par | Stein’s Leben. Von G. H. 

Rémusat. Franenliebe und Ki 


Causéries de Samedi. Par Pointmartin, Caroline Eéhren, 
Sunscription, One GuINEA UPWARDS. 
Terms for Country Subscriptions and Book Societies, sent on appliestioa. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO,, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


207, Regent-street, London, W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


New 
June 6th. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


FOR THE PRESENT MONTH. 


OME LIFE IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. By Cuartes 


Lozrne@ Brace, Author of “ Home Life in Germany.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Now ready. 


It 
0 BE, OR NOT TO BE. By Hans Curistran ANDERSEN, 


Author of “ The Improvisatore,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


(Now ready. 


INAT, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN. 


Wanderings aronnd 


the Birthplace of the Prophet, and across the Ethiopian D sert from Sawallin to 
Khastoum. By James Hamutton, Author of “ Wanderings in North Africa.” Post 


(Just ready. 


Iv. 
ARRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN EGYPT, ineluding an 
Account of the Projected Great Suez Canal. By M. Bartaevemy Sr. Hivatrre, 


14s. 
ty One of the most able and suggestive volumes given to the public for many years,” — 


Morning Star. 


ANNE 


Vv. 
HER W OO D. 


vols. 
[Just ready, 


vi. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Cartes Reape. 


Iustrated Edition. Twelfth Thousand, Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustra- 
5s, 


[Now ready. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
PusLisHer IN OnpINaRY TO HeR Masesty. 


Now published, in One Vol, 8vo, pp. xxxii, and 466, cloth, price 12s, 


MHE LIFE OF HANDEL. 


By Vicrok SCHOELCHER. 


Triipyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


RENCH BOOKS.—WILLIAMS AND NORKGA'TE’S FRENCH 
CATALOGUE. New Edition, May, 1857, Post free, for One Stamp. 


and 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
20, Sonth Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 5s., Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 


HE UNIVERSITY; its Historically 
sidered with especial reference to OXFO 


M.A. Oxon. 


received conception, con- 
D. By Epwarp Krrgpartricx, 


and 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 


and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PLEASURES OF HOME,” 
, Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s., cloth, 
LEGEND OF GLENCOE, AND OFHER POEMS. By the 
Rev. Joun Minister of Kinnoull; Author of “ The Pleasures of Home.’ 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


‘ NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK ON THE BRITISH ISLETS, 
Just published, in 1 Vol., Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps and 45 Engravings on Wood, 
price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
BEAUTIFUL ISLEIS OF BRITAINE. By Watrer 
. Coorer Danpy, Author of “ The Philosophy of Mystery,” &e. 
London: Loxeman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and RoBeErts. 


WORKS BY THE REV. ARCHER GURNEY. 
eo OF EARLY SUMMER AND ECHOES FROM THE 


SANCTUARY. 6s. 


SONGS OF THE PRESENT. A book of and for the people. 
Second Edition, 1s. 6d. Library Edition, 5s. 


IPHIGENIA AT DELPHI. 


Tragedy. 6s. 


Loneman and Co, 


“COLLECTIVE EDITION OF MR. READE’S POEMS, WITH THE AUTHOR'S 
FINAL REVISION, 


Just published, in 4 vols. Feap. 8vo, price £1, cloth, 
HE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN EDMUND READE. 
* New Edition, revised and corrected, with additional Poems. 
: Opinions OF THE PREss, 


“ ‘Italy’ abounds in dignity of thought; 
its pictures, never devoid of ‘ace, at times 
Teach sublimity. . . . ‘ Revelations of Life’ 
the merit of an elevated purpose, 
thoughtfully expounded, earnestly en- 
, and illustrated with great power 
and beauty... . ‘Life’s Episode’ is the 
story of a poet's life, whose aspirations 
are thwarted by the gs of remorse: 
drama is bared of adventitious orna- 
ment, overteeming with thought, and 
throughout severe as a piece of sculpture.” 
neum, 
“Cain the Wanderer’ is an extraordi- 


nary pertonmenen, whether in its deep 
thought, or its touches of exquisite 
beauty.”— Literary Gazette. 

“ *Catiline’ indicates superior strength : 
its scenes are drawn with a finish and 
great power; they have passion, and suf- 
fering, and genuine emotion.” — Examiner, 

“* Man in Paradise.’—In all the intellee- 
tual qualities of the poet, Mr. Reade is 
eminent. His imagery is warm and glow- 
ing; and passages, as whole poems, may 
be found of great power and poetical ex- 
cellence,”—Spectator, 


London: Loyeman, Brown, Green, Loncmans, and Roperts. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WARDEN.” 
Just published, in 3 Vols, Post 8vo, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
ARCHESTER TOWERS. By Anrnony Author 


of “ The Warden.” 
“*The Warden’ was a_ remarkable 
book; ‘Barchester Towers’ is still more 
‘Remarkable. We cannot but describe Mr. 


Trollope’s story as uncommon! hic 
clever.”—Leuder, 


H Barchester Towers’ does not depend 
‘ pa A Story for its interest; the careful 
then ti the good humour with atendency 
a be Shandean in its expression, 
ithe sense and right feeling with 
the is threaded among ques- 
ns of high charch and low church, are 
Very a and — for it unques- 
rank among the few really well- 
Written tales that every season produces,” 

~Ezaminer, 


Me 
uarchester Towers’ is a very clever 
Took, It is a continuation of Sit. Trol- 
Pais former story, ‘The Warden,’ and is 
: in the same vein, but with more 


power and finish... . Every chapter is 
ull of fresh amusement, . . . Considering 
the dangers he runs, Mr. Trollope’s success 
is wonderfully great. The theclogians, 
unlike most theologians in novels, are 
thoroughly human, and retain the mixed 
nature of ordinary men; and, what is 
more, they are described impartially. The 
author is not aparty writer, trying to run 
down the wrong party by painting it all 
black, and the right party all white. He 
sees and paints the follies of either 
extreme. Then, again, he hasethe merit 
of avoiding the excess of exaggeration, 
He possesses an especial talent for drawin 
what may be called the second class of 
ee people. . . Mr. Trollope manages to 
lo this admirably; and though his 
pudding may have the fault of being all 
plums, yet we cannot deny it is t 
eating.” —Suturday Review, 


‘London; Brows, Gasay, and 


NEW WORKS. 


1 


R. BARTH’S TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. Maps and Illustrations. 
Vols. I. to III. 8vo0, 63s. 


APTAIN BURTON'S ‘FOOTSTEPS IN EAST 
AFRICA; or, an Exploration of Harar. Maps and Plates. 8vo. 18s. 


3. 


HE FRANKS, FROM THEIR FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCE IN HISTORY, TO THE DEATH OF KING PEPIN. By 
Watrer C. Perry, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


4. 


IR J. HERSCHEL’S ESSAYS FROM THE EDIN- 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS, ADDRESSES, and other 
ieces. Syo, 18s. 


5. 
RAGO'S BIOGRAPHIFS OF DISTINGUISHED 


~ SCIENTIFIC MEN. Translated by the Rev. B. Powrtt, M.A., 
Admiral Smyrtu, D.C.L., and R. Grant, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 


yf SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY, OF 
CROSSE, the Electrician. Edited by Mrs. Crossx. 
‘ost 8vo, 


7. 
HE FAIRY FAMILY: A Series of Ballads and 


Metrical Tales, illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. 
8vo, with 2 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


8. 


IFE OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. Illustrated by 

Grorcr CruixsHaNk. With a Biography of the Knight, from 

— ae, by Ropert B. Broven, Esq. No. Il. with 2 Plates 
yal 8yvo, 1s. 


9. 
TUSIC THE VOICE OF HARMONY IN CREA- 


TION. Selected and arranged by Mary Jayz Estcourt. Feap. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


10. 
POEMS. By Marrnew Arnotp. Third Edition. Feap. 
8v0, 5s. 6d. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NEARLY READY. 


xI 


(TALLANGETTA, THE SQUATTER’'S HOME: A 
Story of Australian Life. By Witu1am Howitt. Author of “Two 


Years in Victoria,” &c. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 


XII. 


ACATIONS IN IRELAND. By C. R. Wenn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, with a View of Rosse Castle. 
[On Thursday newt. 


xIII. 
UMMER MONTHS AMONG THE ALPS: with the 
Ascent of Monte Rosa, the Ascent of the Altels, the Pass of the Strah- 


leck, &c. By T. W. Hincuuirr, Barrister-at-law. Post 8vo, with Maps 
and Illustrations. 


Wits AND WITHOUT: A Dramatic Poem. By 
Mac Donatp. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


xv. 


OEMS. By Gerorez Mac Downatp, 
“Within and Without.” Feap. 8vo. 


Author of 


XVI. 


yoonzs IRISH MELODIES. The Musie printed 
with the Words, Imperial 8vo, small music size, convenient and legible 
at the Pianoforte, but more portable than the usual form of Musical Publi- 
cations. 
XVII. 
EMOIRS AND LETTERS OF COLONEL MOUN- 
TAIN, C.B., late Adjutant-General of Her Majesty's Forces in India. 
Edited by Mrs. Mountary. 1 Vol. Post 8yo. Portrait. 


XVIII. 


OLONEL MURE’'S HISTORY OF THE LAN- 

GUAGE AND LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. Val. V. 

ong Thucydides, Xenophon, and the remaining Historians of the Attic 
vO. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, 
AND ROBERTS, 
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Now ready, in 1 Vol., 8vo, cloth, 14s, 


Le SERMONS. A Series of Sermons preached on 

the Evening of each Wednesday and Friday during the Season of Lent, 
in the Church of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford, by the Lord Bishop of Oxrorp, 
Lord Bishop of Lonpon, Rev. Dr. Hoox, Rev. C. J. P. Eyre, Dean of 
Westminster, Rev. Dr. Moperty, Rev. Dr. Hrurtiey, Lord Bishop of 
Saxispury, Rev. Canon WorpsworthH, Rev. T.T. Carter, Rev. Dr. Gout- 
BURN, Rey. Dr. Pusgy, Lord Bishop of Lincoiy. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 


New Edition, now ready, Vol. IT., 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
AROCHIAL SERMONS. By the Rev. E. B, 
Pusey, D.D. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 


In a few days, Feap. 8vo, 
A MEMOIR OF JOHN ARMSTRONG, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Grahamstown. By the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of 
Clewer; with an Introduction by Samvuet, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
In the Press, Feap. 8vo, 
ESSAYS ON CHURCH PENITENTIARIES, &c. 


Just ready, new editions of the following Works by the late Lord 
Bishop of Grahamstown. 


AROCHIAL SERMONS. Second Edition. 
8vo, 5s. cloth. 
SERMONS ON THE FESTIVALS.. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 


THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET ; or, a Help to the 
Devotions of the Clergy. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo. 


Feap. 


Also the following Series of Works edited and partly written by the late 
Bishop Armstrong. 


TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. Four 


Volumes. 


TRACTS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 
Second Series. Four Volumes. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 


Four Volumes. 


TRACTS FOR PAROCHIAL USE. Seven Volumes. 


THE NATIONAL MISCELLANY. Four Volumes. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J, Parxer. 


Just ready, a New Edition, Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 


(CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. By Arruur 
CieveLanp Coxe, M.A., Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore. With 
Corrections, and a Preface to the English Edition by the Author. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 


Now ready, 


HE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF HERBERT 
THORNDIKE. Vol. VI., 8vo, price 10s, The Set, 6 Vols., in 10 
Parts, 8vo, price £5 2s. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxsr. 


Now ready, 


[HE WORKS OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. Vol. VL, 
2 Parts, 8vo, price 16s. Six Vols., in 8 Parts, 8vo, price £3 4s. 6d. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 


. Just ready, Crown 8vo, 
HE EMPIRE AND THE CHURCH, FROM CON- 
STANTINE TO CHARLEMAGNE. By Mrs. Hamitton Gray. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxer. 


Just ready, Feap. 8vo, 


NOMALIES IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH, NO 
F JUST GROUND FOR SECEDING;; or, the Abnormal Condition of 
the Church, idered with refi e to the Analogy of Scripture and of 
History. By Henry Artuur Woopearts, B.D., Honorary Canon of 
. Worcester, Rector of Belbroughton, late Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. ParKer. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols., Feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth, 


PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS (Prayer-Book version), chiefly grounded on the Fathers, for 
the use of Families. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker. 


Nearly ready, 
HE SIXTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
8S. AUGUSTINE’S EXPOSITIONS ON THE PSALMS. . 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker; 
and Messrs. Rrvineton, Waterloo-place. 


In the press, a New Edition, 32mo, i 
‘THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life, 
By the Author of “The Cathedral.” 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxer. 


In the press, Part II. of - 
HE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE. An 


Inquiry concerning the true manner of Understanding and Usi 
Order for Morning and Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of the 
Holy Communion in the English Church. By the Rev. Pattie Freeyy 


M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge; Latg 
Principal of the Theological College, Chichester. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parker; 
and MacmILuans, Cambridge. 


In the press, Demy 8vo, 


A HISTORY OF THE SO-CALLED JANSENIs? 
CHURCH OF HOLLAND; with a Sketch of its Earlier 

and some Account of the Brothers of the Common Life. By the Rey. J, 
NeEaxE, M.A., Warden of Sackville College. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxer. 


In the press, Feap. 8vo, 
TAN AND TWILIGHT. A Tale, by the Author of 
“ Amy Grant,” “Two Homes,” &c. 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxer. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s., completing the work, 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
HE ANNALS OF ENGLAND; an Epitome of 
lls of Parliament, 


English History, from Contemporary Writers, the Ro! 
and other Public 


Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the Deposition of Richard II. Cloth, 6s. 
ax II. From the Accession of the House of Lancaster to Charles L 
th, 5s. 
’ Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxen. 


In a few days will be published, Feap. 8vo, with red lines, a New Edition of 


‘HE RULE AND EXERCISE OF HOLY LIVING. 
By Bishop Jeremy Taytor. In which are described the means and 
instruments of obtaining every virtue, and the remedies against every vice. 


THE RULE AND EXERCISE OF HOLY DYING. 
By Bishop Jeremy Taytor. In which are described the means and instru. 
raents of preparing ourselves and others respectively for a blessed death, &. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parken. 


Nearly ready, 9 Vols. 8vo, 


HE THEOLOGICAL WORKS OF _ BISHOP 
PATRICK. 


Oxford: at the University Press. 


Just published, 2 Vols. 8vo, price £1 2s. in cloth, 


HE LIFE OF EDWARD EARL OF CLARENDOY, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, and Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford; in which is included a Continuation of his History of the Grand 
Rebellion. Written by himself. Now for the first time carefully 
from the original MS. preserved in the Bodleian Library. 
Oxford: at the University Press. Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford, and 
377, Strand, London; and GarpNER, 7, Paternoster-row. 


— 


Just published, in 6 Vols. 8vo, price £3 3s., cloth, 


A BRIEF HISTORICAL RELATION OF STATE 
AFFAIRS, from September, 1678, to April, 1714. By Nanctsst# 

“ One of the most important and interesting: works published since our last 
Circular, is ‘ Luttrell’s Historical Relation of State Affairs,’ from the Claret 
don Press, in 6 vols. 8yo, the work so often alluded to by Mr. B 
his ‘ History of England.’ ”—Publisher’s Circular, May 1, 1857. 

Oxford: at the University Press. Sold by J. H. Parxer, Oxford, and. 
- 877, Strand, London; and GaRpNER, 7, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, price 13s. 6d. in boards, 


PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF THE SANSKRIT 
LANGUAGE, arranged with reference to the Classical 
Europe, for the use of English Students. By Monten WILLIAMS, 
Professor of Sanskrit at the East India College, Haileybury, Member 
Royal Asiatic Society, and of the Oriental Society of Germany, f 

Boden Scholar in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford: at the University Press. Sold by J. H. Parker, Oxford, and 
377, Strand, London; and GARDNER, 7, Paternoster-row. 


of the 


their 

London: Printed by Cuoate Savitt and James Atton Epwarps, ablished 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of and 
Davin Jones, of 9, Hemingford Cottages, Islington, ‘at the Office, 39, Southampt.2 


Strand, in the same County.—June 6, 1857. 
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